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BRECK’S DELUXE SEED FEEDER 


Years of experience in feeding wild birds stand 
behind this new, hang-anywhere feeder . . . the 
ideal gift for a nature lover. Durably made. 
Size 9” x 12” x 9”. Glass-enclosed, automatic 
seed hopper with capacity about 3 
lbs. Roof ring for hanging. Stained $995 
brown. 2 for $3.50 
; beyond 1,000 


Prepaid up to 300 miles; beyond 300 miles add 10 


miles, add 20%. 


A Bird Haven... 
CHICKADEE DINER 


Favorite winter lunch counter for all small, 
16” long. Hangs 
anywhere. 4 sides are crammed with 12 


paper-cupped Tid Bits (seeds, 
$195 


nuts, suet) plus 24 EXTRA 
2 for $3.75 


TIDBITS for refilling. 

EXTRA TIDBITS Box of 24 luscious 
Tidbits that birds love, $1.00; 3 boxes for 
$2.85. 


Prepaid up to 300 miles; beyond 
10%; bevond 1,000 miles add 20° 


friendly, clinging birds 


300 miles add 


Fireside Dreams begin with 


DRIFTWOOD GLOW 


Sprinkle this harmless powder on 
logs and watch long-lasting rainbow 
colors dance in the flames. Large 
10” canister. 


Postpaid $]00 3 for $2.85 
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BRECK'S 


Like a Breath of a New England Forest .. . 
SCENT-O’-PINE CANDLES 


Bring the exhilarating fragrance of the North 
Woods indoors with these pine-scented candles. 
3°’ diameter to burn for about 20 hours. Boxed in 
pairs. Red or green. 





$] 00 
per pcir 
3 prs. for $2.85 


Prepaid up to 300 miles; beyond 300 miles add 10°; bevond 1,000 miles add 20 


$]00 
Certain to please Gardeners . 


BRECK’S NEW IMPROVED 
COMPLETE SEED STARTING KIT 


Has 3 green 514” waterproof boxes and 9 seedling 
trays; fill of MICA-GRO for sure start and big root 
growth; booklet; 2 pkts. choice seeds. Waters from 


below. 


TRANSPLANTING BOXES 
that water from below 


Set of 6 trays, 11’’ long with 66 
transplanting bands to grow 
seedlings on windowsill. $] 15 





3 sets (18 trays 198 plant 

capacity ) $3.25 wa 

Both above postpaid to Mississippi River; (west of Mississippi River, 
add 20% for postage) 











ee ee 
for Flower Lovers... 


INDOOR BULB COLLECTION $195 


For fragrance and beauty through the winter months. A fine gift 
collection of easy-to-grow bulbs. Contains 4 Paper Whites, 
4 Chinese Sacred Lilies, 1 White Calla, 1 Golden Calla, 1 Jumbo 


Amaryllis. Selected cream-of-the-crop Breck Bulbs. Postpaid. 


ORDER BY MAIL 
113 BRECK BLDG., 


3 for $2.85 


BOSTON 9, MASS. 
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Make a Gardener Happy 
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A SUDBURY 
SOIL TEST KIT. 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


~~ 


@ TAKES THE GUESSWORK 
OUT OF GARDENING 


@ HELPS PRODUCE STRONG 
HEALTHY CROPS 


@ PREVENTS CROP FAILURES 
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JUNIOR PROFESSIONAL MODEL. Comes in handsome 
leatherette case. Makes 50 individual tests for nitrogen, 
phosphorous, potash and acidity. Complete in- 4 4.75 
structions including chart. Beautifully gift wrapped. 
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DE LUXE \ 
PROFESSIONAL Hy) \ TO TEST SOIL THE APPROVED SUDBURY WAY 
MODEL........ $22.50 qt The Sudbury Soil Test Kit is a gift a gardener will treasure. For 


better gardening results, testing soil is simplicity itself. No chem- 


' istry knowledge is needed. Soil testing is important, for it tells 


Has 12 times as much soil-testing equipment as in 


Junior Model. Comes in mahogany finish, instru- what kind of plant food gardens need. Preventing danger of over 
ment type box. Contains test tube rack, extra test or under fertilization. Experts say that 4 out of 5 garden failures 
tubes, funnels and filter paper. The No. § gift you are caused by soil deficiencies. 


can give any gardener—professional or amateur. 


SEND NO MONEY! ORDER BY MAIL! SHOWS NEEDS OF 50 VEGETABLES, 

Order Now! The Sudbury Soil Test Kit will be 75 FLOWERS, LAWN GRASSES 

shipped to you in time for Christmas giving.C.O.D. Tell, what the garden has or is lacking in the 4 essentials for fine 
$4.75 plus postage for Junior Professional Model healthy crops: nitrogen, phosphorous, potash and acidity. Shows 
(or send $4.75, we pay postage). For Deluxe Model, how to correct harmful acid or alkaline conditions of the soil. 


send $22.50. Money Back Guarantee if not com- points the way to correct fertilization. Helps produce a bountiful 
pletely satisfied. harvest. 


Dealers ... Write for special offer. 


SUDBURY LABORATORY, 787 DUTTON RD., SO. SUDBURY, MASS. 

















RUSSELL LUPINES 
Plont NOW ‘v..2 Summer” 
Planting directions with each order. 


IMPROVED RUSSELL LUPINES — reselected 
choice strains in gorgeous colors. Self blues, 
pink, reds, yellows, maroon, purples, etc. Bi- 
colors such as violet and white, blue and yel- 
low, red and bronze, red and white, purple 
and cream, blue and white, yellow and orange, 
pink and white, etc. Flowers above average 
size, some being an inch across. Standards are 
one color, the keel another. Flower spike re- 
sembles a closely set, well rounded column of 
sweet peas. All flowers on spike open at one 
time from top to bottom. Spike 3 to 5 feet tall. 
Fine, two-year field-grown plcats. 


-60 ea. 3 for $1.25 6 for $2.00 
12 fine plants $3.50. All prepaid. 


HEMEROCALLIS 


Hybrid FE ae lilies. Easy to 
anal Will bloom first year. 
jowers, very showy and 





des abl e. Thrive in almost any 
location. Perfectly hardy. 


Or. REGAL —rich yellow with 
orange tinge. May. 


J. A. CRAWFORD—hbeautiful ap- 
ricot. Blooms June. 


aes fine lemon yel- 
low. July 











ee DOUBLE flow- 
ers. Goid-bronze. August. 


Ass’t. 4 very choice varieties $1.00 prepaid 


PERSIAN LILACS 


Very fine, well rooted plants 114 ft. tall. Grown on 
own roots. Very hardy. Graceful arching branches, 
dense foliage and long plume-like flowers, varying 
from pale lilac to wine-red. We send assorted col- 


t. 
tall and is very fine for hedges and soreens. 


pe od now at these bargain prices. 
.00 1S for $2.00 Shipped prepaid 


ORIENTAL PEONIES 


A Bargain in New and Unusual Sorts 














Choice varieties of these excellent border 
plants. New and very worth trying and hav- 
ing. Very hardy and showy. Unusual colors. 
These varieties are mostly single with col- 
ored centers. 


75¢ each 3 for $2.10 6 for $4.00 
12 for $7.00 All Prepaid 


CAMILLE—clear violet red. Yellow center. 

DAI-JO-KUHAN—deep rose. Bright yellow crest. 

€VA—bright lilac crimson. Very [lively and free 
bloomer. Large round petals. Short stems. Un- 
surpassed for landscape planting. 

Luci ENNE—white, blush pink shading. Very fine 
for cutting. 

i Ge cee double. Deep anced white at 

olden crest. Very large flowe' 

NAGASAKI light pink with very dark foliage. 

RIUGEGNO-—clear red. Two rows of petals. Golden 
petaloids. Very beautiful. 

H1-PEN-KUE-—round petals, thick golden petal- 
oids. The nearest BLUE in_ peonies. 

TAIKOON—Diood red. Most striking against a dark 
background, 


GRAPE HYACINTH—MUSCARI 


Charming spring flowering bulbs. Grow under trees 
ana shrubs; also do well in full sun. Require no 
special care. Can be planted in fall and left un- 
disturbed for years. Absolutely hardy. Fine for 
border or rockery. Easily forced in pots for win- 
ter bloom. — y blue flowers are always showy 
and welcom 


6 for 35¢ 12 for 6S¢ SO for $2.35 
100 for $4.80 All prepaid 
PHLOX DIVARICATA — BUTTERFLY PLANT — 
One of our fine Am- Burnt orange um- 
erican flowers wo bels, very owy in 
of extensive e! lan July, August. Thrives 
ng a ooms in a locations 
April-May. Large Eeay’ to grow an 
fragrant lavender nice for cutting. 
flowers. Likes shade. Very fine for natur- 

Ve oe — alizing also. 
spr ulbs. Plan 
this fall, will bloom 16 for $1.00 
next spring. BLACKBERRY LILY — 
6 nice size plan Pardanthus, a _ love- 
$1. Santeaia wi 1 old fashioned 
—— clumps ee oe the meray 
3 fo »order. oom uly- 
sagan’ ave - inch stems 
— LiLyY — bt oO showy orange 
Large oom flowers richly dotted 
a yellow throat, with red. The showy 
pink reflex. One of eee later resemble 
the finest. Very la e glistening 
pretty. blackberry fruits. 
3 for 7S¢ 3 for 60¢ 
6 for $1.25 6 for $1.00 





ORDER. Pa septs a NOW 


SEND FOR FALL PRICE LIST 


Fine Peonies, Iris, Oriental Iris, 
Hemerocallis, Bleeding Hearts, Lily 
Bulbs, French Lilacs and Fine Shrubs. 


THE HARMON NURSERY 


Box F Prospect, Ohio 
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Coming Next Month 


“The National Dahlia Honor Roll”, the dahlia fancier’s guide to the best novelties 
for 1945, will make its annual appearance in the December issue. Our judges in 
the East, Midwest and Pacific Coast have found a lot of fine new varieties which 
will be carefully described and many illustrated. 


The Auratum lily is returning to American gardens through the effort of several 
growers to raise bulbs from seeds. Alwyne Buckley relates his experiences in 
developing new Auratum varieties and his methods of growing this lily in an article 
entitled “Introducing the American Grown Auratum.” 

Next month, we'll present an end-of-season round up of garden books, and a 
delightfully written article by Hal W. Trovillion, “To the Rescue of Old Garden 
Books.” 

Plus a dozen or two Christmas decoration ideas (a number illustrated) from the 
East ‘and West. : 
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1] For a Gardening Friend 
Nectest trick of the season for 
keeping garden rows straight. 
Nicely made in green with reel 
“am ft. . orate. nate BIRD CAFE ” The Ideal Gift for a Bird Lover 
ula gardener wishes he had one for > P ° P . ° 
pa edging torte ond levee “ roomy window sill feeder that brings friendly birds flocking to 
16 outvegetable $ 50 your window. Easily attached and serviced from $ 5 
ae owe. | inside the room. With double suet cake holder 5 Oo 
e Prepaid up to 300 miles; beyond add 25¢ for postage. and seed hopper. Deluxe 25” long size —16” size $3.95 
2 | Prepaid up to 300 miles; beyond 300 miles add 10%; beyond 1,000 miles add 20%. 
22 =n 
9 WILD BIRD CAKES 
23 
m LOG BIRD BANQUET. Pressed peanut-and- BAYBERRY 
a suet cake. Tempting for birds. 
95 CARRIER 6 for $1.75; 12 for $3.30. CANDLES 
- BIRD SNACK. Special blend of pure 
2 Pestpeid $950 suet with choice grains and berries. 
28 bitte ies 6 for $1.75; 12 for $3.30. 
29 A top quality, made-to-last sama mle by pee bape ae 
31 canvas carrier that holds two arm- 
fuls of firewood and does double duty as a garden LADIES’ $ 50 
carry-all. 38” long by 27” wide. Attractive striped 
- perigee 0g GARDENING GLOVES = New Engiond Bayberry 1 


Candies — as used on old Cape Cod since the 


Soft, white, washable kid 
. handdipt, 6” tall and 























33 . 
33 gloves . . . ideal for gardening, me thn ey + tr penny 
Je auto driving, and a hundred and one household Oo ee oe a ee 
29 SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 ae and a hand-colored card. 
33 tasks. Sizes 6, 7, and 8. A fine value. $ 95 
pect 1 Beyond 300 miles add 10%; for postage: beyond 
36 tpaid F miles add 20% 
per pair 
37 ORDER BY MAIL oe 
38 112 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS. 
41 
42 
3 
44 
46 
48 
1 
92 
es 
in 
ch CROFT LILY Pink CALLA REGAL LILY SUNSET LILY AMARYLLIS Yellow CALLA 
Finest of all LILY . aes lily. resetieen. -- aoe Hybrid ; ' — . 
ainty ° ‘hite fragrant flowers, . é é >= Stunning pot plant. wovely golden yellow 
al EASTER LILIES Dainty hg 4 pcg golde a aa and red with yellow tint at California field-grown blooms, decorative fol- 
in SS fe a a ite ; Jao base. Petals beauti- bulbs for strong plants iage.’ For garden or 
le ae pt en. See ee ee eee = see fully marked with am- and outstanding pots 
y > — Large bulbs: 75c each ardy in any cilmate, 4 t jot 5-7 bi 1s. Large bulbs Large bulbs 50c each: 
i peer uh. Sones See 3 for $2.00; 12 for $7.50 prolific bloomer. Large i ‘aaree. “Large $1.00. each; 310.00 per $5.00 per dozen. 
{ 1 bulb $1.60; 4 bulbs Smaller bulbs: 50c each size bulbs 50c each; size bulbs 3 for $1.25; doz. Smaller bulbs 75c Medium bulbs 30c each; 
a | $6.00; 12 bulbs $16.00 5 for $2.00; 12 for $4.50 $5.00 per dozen. $4.25 per dozen. each; $7.50 per doz $3.00 per doz, 
on 
| RANUNCULUS ANEMONE , BABY GLADS Marconi DAISY 
e sf : P a . 
' ' Full double blooms in St. Brigid— Semi-dou- Give BULBS for An early floweringmin- A splendid new daisy, 
t bright colors. For ble; striking colors. i2 . ; > 1< one of our most popu- 
_ 35 ; iature gladiolus 12-15 : ‘ egy Bee 
i id winter climates Single Mixed. Old- lar flowers, 5-6 inches, 
' pe bulbs not avail- f@Shioned single. CH RISTMAS GIFTS ae Soe eae 25-30 blooms per plant. 
“ . oo Blooming size bulbs: 25 , Upright on long stems. 
| A able.) a for $1.00: 100 for Blooming othe bulbs. 12 Keep well when out. 
er i Small blooming size, 25 $3.00; 1000 for $25.00 Send us your Greeting Cards with gift for $1.00; 50 for $3.50 gous Reots, 2 for 
t tor $1.00; 100 ies i ili $1.00; 7 for $3.00; 25 
$3.00; 1000 for $27.50 orders for Christmas mailing. for $10.00 
Y ai Send for our newest 
T SEED and BULB CATALOG 
: 
r ’ 
a 
dy 
id 
d 
™ California Seedsmen & Nurserymen 
256C Market St. SAN FRANCISCO 11, cAatie. 



































* Mark your lawn or drive- 
way with a friendly sign 
from the workshop of Gar- 
rett Thew ... A graceful 
wrought-iron bracket holds 
an 18"x 24" background, 
with motif of your own 
choice. Letters and decora- 
tions are hand cut, painted 
black and securely fastened 
to white backgrounds: all 
weather-proof. $25 plus 
30¢ a letter, one side only. 
If both sides are to be dec- 
orated, add 13 to cost. 


Mr. 


sketches and specifications 


Thew will also submit 


for larger signs with motifs 
specially designed to suit 


particular requirements. 


a SS 


Wil lls 


WV VYVY trv re 


GFK 








the easiest kind of shopping. No 
crowds, no last minute hurry and 
confusion, no waiting at the counter. 
And if you order right off, no worry 
about whether things will be all gone! 
So do look over this list of gift sugges- 
tions and get your orders off right away 
for what you want. There isn’t a thing 
here that the garden lover wouldn’t love 
to have as your holiday remembrance. 
Beautiful natural color, flower postal 
eards from Switzerland are still to be 
had. They are ideal for flower scrap 
books (for they are really fine color pho- 
tography), for year books, and as for 
correspondence—wouldn’t a card from a 
friend, showing some vibrant pansies, 
carry a message beyond the written 
words? There are so many different sub- 
jects that I cannot list them, but you 
ean order 18 cards for $1.00 (postpaid), 
or 36 ecards for $2.00, or 54 eards for 
$3.00, and still have them all different. 
(The Paul Revere Shop, 1782 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Lexington 73, Mass.) 


(the easiest shopping by mail is 


* * * 


F you cook out-of-doors or over an 

open fire indoors, treat yourself to a 
bag of Deep South Hickory Bar-B-Q- 
Wood Flak. When this is sprinkled on 
your fire, it will produce a_ hickory 
smoke, to deliciously flavor your meats. 
Costs $1.00. (Mohawk Hickory Prod- 
ucts Co., Box 221, Shreveport, La.) 


+ * . 


T may be called a “coal bag”, but any 
gardener who had one of these extra- 
heavy canvas, two-handled bags would 
find it a valuable help in fall (or any 
other season) garden work. Eighteen 


inches high, with a 10}-inch round boi- 
tom, it will carry leaves, garden trash, 
kindling, even logs for the fireplace, in 
abundance. Made of water-repellent, 
dark gray duck, it is a thoroughly prac- 
tical help whenever you need to earry 
things back and forth out-of-doors. (li 
you are a great husky he-man gardener, 
you can get this bag in larger sizes, 
too.) In the size mentioned, it costs 
$2.15 postage paid ($2.25 west of the 
Mississippi). (Fieldites, 43 Enterprise 
Street, Brockton 68, Mass.) 


* * * 


F you’re looking for something for a 
man who likes to cook outdoors, 
here’s the nicest thing you could find for 
him. It’s a “Chef Set.” The leatherette 
case contains a hot-pot lifter, a carving 





knife, a combination salt and pepper 
shaker, a cook spoon, steak tongs, and a 
long cook fork. The whole rolls into a 
bundle 21 inches long and 3 inches in di- 
ameter. Good looking as a whole, and in 
every part! The cost is $7.95 from Aber- 
erombie & Fitch, Madison Avenue and 
45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


* * * 
HE way to a man’s heart, so they tell 


us, is through his stomach. That be- 
ing so, you can give this present to a 








KEEPS ROOMS FRESH and FRAGRANT 






Fragrantaire house perfume gives you the deli- 
cate fragrance of country gardens, or the tangy, 
fresh smell of the woodland. A spoonful in our 
good-looking porous perfumer keeps a room 
smelling heavenly as long as a week (it’s really 


Send for gift booklet “FG3” 












A FOR OVER economical), a closet longer. Choice of 18 
HOUSE FAMOUS NINETY-SIX entrancing scents. 
FOR QUALITY YEARS Specify scent: Mountain Pine, Gardenia, 


Apple Blossom, Bouquet, Spice and Herbs, 

Trefle, Lavender, Honeysuckle, Narcissus, Car- 

nation, Chypre, Rock Garden, Sandalwood, 

Incense, Oriental, Rose, Lilac, Orchidee. 

Scent: 2-oz. bottle 50c, 4-oz. 90c, 8-oz. $1.60. 
Wall perfumers 50c each. 

Orders shipped post-paid or C.O.D. plus postage. 
Store Open 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


FRAGRANTAIRE CO. Dept. F-11, 118 East 28th St., New York 16, N. Y. 





Cc. D. B. 
Specify perfumers by letter, 50¢ each 


CHRISTMAS GIFT BOX 
Attractive Christmas box containing 
one wall perfumer and one 2 ounce 
bottle of scent: $1.00 























145 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 22, N Y 
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a ’ man as well as to a woman. The combina- 

. tion gift package includes a five-pound 
sack of good old-fashioned stone-ground 
corn meal (which makes the most de- 
licious waffles and griddle cakes and muf- 
fins in the world) and a 24-pound jar of 
orange blossom honey (which is the best 
thing in the world to pour over the but- 
ter that melts freely, despite points, on 














i au any of the above). Recipes for the 
” goodies you can make with the corn meal 
M le Goodies are included. The cost is $1.95 postpaid 
: post} 
= “ee , ; ee ° ae 
Maple | products delicious on wellies, toast, pud- ag Mg oy Rod ta” (Rose 
ings, ice cream, in cooking. Not rationed. 7 oz M1 ox 0, Muirtor¢ onn. 
jar pure Vt churned maple sugar with cinnamon; ; ; . luxury Foods 
oi- 1 Ib af pure Vt maple butter; | Ib pail omy maple f ‘ 

' sugar; 14 oz jug pure maple syrup; '/2 |b shelle *_ * * 

Sth, black walnut meats. 5 items as shown $7.35. 4 or Connoisseurs 

n ak cent ¢ tae $6.35. 

. ot shown: ard maple eal $1.50. All post- 7 ‘ ice is BUTTERED GRAPE JELLY. Sun-ripened 
nt, paid in 48 states. No COD OW that the price of fire wood i: peers nes eS 
ate sky-high, more and more people butter. 1 lb, jars, 3 for $1.25. 
rry will be using wood substitutes, for their OLD-FASHIONED PURE MAPLE SUGAR 

. a 2 cS, 2 es, , . 
a I, osselyuns comfortable hearth fires. You can get a — Bey ls . 
er, Bex 14 wonderfully hot fire in short order with WHIPPED HONEY SPREAD. Smooth and 
Le, a A omen. Nines, charcoal, and it will last long, too. Char- Hg Bigg ee A Biocudte, wales, ots, 
sts =———= CHRISTMAS INSPIRATION =I coal Briquets, small pillow-shaped blocks CALIFORNIA DATES IN BRANDY. hase 
the FLOWER PA NTINGS ‘S. of of powdered charcoal, will be cleaner and tht i hate 
ise I GS $9.95 better to handle than the rough chunks, MAPLE CREAM SUGAF SPREAD. Soft, 

by the famous French artist I postpaid and they will fit into a samovar, or make pure maple sugar spread for toast. muffins 
. ] Appi / g ee and cereals. 22 oz. jars, $1.50; 2 for $2.90. 
one LOUIS ek ie 9” x 12” an outdoor fire for a warm November 
on fine white paper night, with no trouble at all. They come 
soith generous borders. in 40- yound bags at $2.25. (Charles Send for new Food Catalog 
ra These prints come out ma i “ age igs og . 
_ fi the enten 0 Grew Schaefer & Son, 304 Meserole Street, 

eK your home .... to “4 
for lighten your heart... Brooklyn, N, Y ) fs late 
atte so alive they'll con- 
: tribute to coziness ** * * ’ 
ing when framed in pairs EPICURE’S FOOD MART . 

or groups. These ‘ 132 Church St., Dept. F New York 8 
beautiful bouquet ar- ata plants need the best care you - 

ao hy can give them, now that they are 

delightful companion giving you all the gardening you'll get -_ 








Pieces. Perfect pro- = zhi > ¢ y » etys 
cosines Sar Gee ab for a while. Probably the best extra 


small frames, food they can get will be some concen- RELAX {NJ0Y NATURE'S BEAUTY 


















Sorry, no C.O.D.'s. tr d . » Pi, . . , 

ated food tablets—try Plantabbs. They 
CRESTE ANDOVER CO. ‘ : : | F Watch our wild birds 
fl 415 CRESTE Dept. FL-11 N. Y. 17, N.Y. have no odor, are easy to use, and per- gg bea Bag Se 





— | fectly safe, and they will help your 
plants to keep in healthy condition, as 
well as to bloom freely. A dollar bottle 





Automatic Feeder 2.25 
= ate Defeat 4.75 
"Eye-Safe'' Feeder 1.75 












































































per “f ae “2 Pe Pe ~ ro ; Squirrelproof 
. will last almost indefinitely. (Plantabbs ""Bye-Safe’’ Feeder 3.75 
aa Co., Baltimore 1, Maryland.) Audubon Water 
oa Fountain 11.75 
a All prices postpaid, 
di = add 25¢ to your check 
1 in for distances over 1000 
ber- es miles. 
oad Say SPIRIN and sugar and many other Write for our folder 
“ Sits things have been used to prolong the audubon workshop 
ORLYT GREENHOUSE life of cut flowers, but these have not cnn soma: 
m $119 and Up been proven by exact experimehtation GLENCOE, ILL. 
tell bela azasergns Gi yeayfor fact assembly wit | to be really effective. However, there is 
any season. One 5 $11! = . . shic 2c , 
be- your home, Lares i. ns a pf RE. Dy one commercial pr oduct which does the F or 4 H R | S T M A Ss 
“ Send for Catalog E. trick, and will actually make your cut 
. « 7 . . . . 
ce X Irvington, N.Y Da Pisixes, 1. J | flowers last longer. This is Floralife, a Give a 
4, | cut flower food. Many florists give you LUCKY 
7 BIRD BATH BIRD FEEDER 
3 A den W. BELL 
> rlcrete araen ave 
“ } ae my Erende ang 
No. 6368 Bird Bath—33"' high x 23"" wide —a eS 2 ee 
, Price $13.50 freight collect. mad e. of two old 
es W 0- 
No. K-26 Bird Feeder—46"" high x 21°" wide ormpether so they 
‘ Price $17.50 freight collect. chime picasantty 
i They will bring the Birds to your garden to de- ry reg ms 
- light you with their merry songs. For good meas- edi PEltterant. 
ure, they will destroy many harmful insects on Uniaue, practical 
1, your trees, shrubs and lawn. inte oor, garden 
Made of white cast stone with a marble-like tex- Hr same. ot a, 8 Heome 
1) ture, and will resist time and weather like the $7.50 tively weatherproof finished. 
" natural stone of which they are composed. echeen mag AD Diameter 
Immediate shipment upon receipt of price. bracket a At ge 
e. Send 10 cents for Catalog of Bird Baths, Benches, $2.00 extra. slp “~ — oe 
Fountains, Figures, Flower Pots, Vases, Pedestals, No C O D's “——®@6hCr 
Bird Feeders, Gazing Globes, Sun Dials, etc. ¥ 
f ARTCRETE PRODUCTS CO. Horseshoe “Forge 
sa eceienemnadl 
No. 6368 Dept. F.G. Upper Darby P. O., Pennsylvania No. K-26 Winchester Dept. FG Mass. 





























LEAD LABELS NOW 


ENAMELED LIGHT IVORY 
FOR CLEARER LETTERING 


ORDER NOW FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


Mark choice varieties per- 
manently. You will positively 
know them next spring or 
years later. Lead Labels are 
TIME-PROOF. Use a com- 
mon pencil with slight pres- 
sure to imprint into the soft 
metal. It Stays. 


= 


Easily fastened to plant or 
branch, one or two _ twists 
holds them. Cannot rust and 
break. Mark bulbs, peren- 
nials, roses and iris. 


7 


Order now and be sure 
Prepaid—25 for 40¢ 


LENGTH 





100 for $1 o 500 for $4 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
“White Zinc Labels and 


Garden Markers" Are Avail- 
able for Home Gardens While 
Our Small Stock Lasts. 


WHITE ZINC MARKERS and LABELS 
last for years in all weather. Pencil 
marks stay. 


GARDEN MARKERS 


Our New nine inch DOUBLE Galvanized 
wire STICKER with WHITE ZINC name 
tablet may be marked on both sides; the 
wire frame permits use of under side for 
date or other notes. 
Handy when planting TULIPS and other 
BULBS, nice for Perennials and Iris. 
Prepaid: doz. 50c; 25 for $1; 100, $3 
WHITE ZINC PLANT LABELS 
Same size as lead labels endorsed by 
GARDEN CLUBS are handy, permanent 
and low cost. Mark anything, use a com- 
mon lead pencil. 
Prepaid 100, $1; 500, $4 

25 for 40c 











NOTICE NO MORE LABELS NOR 
MARKERS AT WHOLESALE. 
Warning: our small stock of metal is going 
fast, no more can be had soon, so HURR 


Everlasting Label Co., Box 93Paw Paw, Mich, 








BETWEEN YOU 
and the COLD 


New pliable 
plastic stops 
heat leaks— 
saves fuel. 
Weatherstrips 
windows, doors, 
baseboards, 
casements. 
Keeps out dust 
and dirt. Plugs 
cracks around drainboards, 
bathtubs. 


Use inside or outside. Can 
be painted. 
EASY TO APPLY 
Unrolls like ribbon. Just press into 


place and it stays put. Does not crack, 

chip or shrink... A roll covers about 

80 feet, enough for 5 windows. 
$1.25 


At your Dealer's. . . . 
Higher West of Rockies and Canada 





Circular Free 


J. W. MORTELL CO. 
527 Burch St. Kankakee, Ill. 





Garden Shopping 
(Continued from page 517) 


a little of this when you buy flowers; 
also they use it themselves to keep their 
flowers in condition for a longer time. 
The makers of Floralife are offering a 
large free gift box of the product to 
garden clubs to use at a meeting as a 
door prize. Presidents take note! 
(Floralife, 1433 8. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ll.) 


he all very well to take pictures of 
your garden in all its glory, but if 
you don’t keep them in an attractive al- 
bum, you might just as well not have 





SOIL TESTING KIT 


The good earth . . . or is it? Do away with 
those ‘‘seed catalog blues’’ and actually 
know whether or not your garden now has 
(or needs to have added) the necessary nitro- 
gen, potash, phosphorous and acidity con- 
tent to grow those giant tomatoes and 
twelve-inch beans that will be the envy and 
despair of the neighbors. Simplicity itself, 
soil testing is the key to richer results in 
gardening. A booklet of priceless gardening 
lore is included. $2. 
Write for big free gift catalog 





them. Soa handsome album will prove 
to be a most welcome gift. Here’s one 


MILES KIMBALL COMPANY 
Kimball Bldg., 205 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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A Hagerstrom Weathervane with universal 


that is covered in Willowweave, a mighty —, ‘Your ‘own premises or —. = 
attractive texture, in a variety of pat- ift for a frien Extra heavy, will 
terns, and it’s spiral bound so that it lies | |} ao, Weatherproof — black 
flat when open. The 14 by 11 ineh size ; 

an ea 4 Goce, © _o Specially constructed, oil-filled swivel 
costs $3.50; 8 by 10 costs $2.50; 5 by 7 responds to slightest breeze. Easy to 
costs $1.75. 25 cents extra for postage put up. Size 27” wide, 29” high 


728 Lex- 
ia 


Prompt Shipment, 


size. (Camera House, 
Complete with brackets 


Avenue, New York 22, N. 


on any 
ington 


$16.50 


f.o.b. Wheeling 


SEND FOR CATALOG—100 attractive 

Weathervanes, House Signs, Markers, 

* * * janes Lanterns, Foot Scrapers and other 
zifts. 


HAGERSTROM METALCRAFT STUDIO 


HE last idea of all: a Madonna and Pg vain coma Wheeling, Ill. 


Child for the holiday mantel—or for | 
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all the year ’round. A reverent and beau- 
tiful figure of classie simplicity yet mod- 
ern in feeling. It is warm ivory pottery 
with touches of gold, and stands 9 inches 
high, the sort of gift of which people 
say: “Where did you ever find such a 
lovely Madonna!” Postpaid, $3.35. 
(Dorothy Biddle Service, Pleasantville, 


N. Y.) 


FREE! 


Our new Fall Cata- 
logue 


featuring _the 
best and newest Per- 
ennials, Roses, Bulbs, 
Send now! 

Box FP 











DECORATIVE PLANT GEMS 


stunning—easy to care for 

2 new species, recently discovered in 
Brazilian jungles 

<= ‘Finger of God’’ (Aechmea Or- 


landiana)_ zebra leaves, orange and 
white flowers ........ ach a eae 
“Xmas Jewels’? (Aechmea Racine) 
Green leaves, 


brilliant red, yellow, 
and black —. ie erkae ae $4.00 —> 
“Foolproof Plant’ (Billbergia pyramidalis) Ry 
and blue flowers, winter blooming........ 3.00 
“Living Vase’’ (Aechmea miniata nen red 
and blue berry-like flowers $2.00 
Plants average 9 to 12 in. 
Dec. 5 or after April first. 
enclosed. 
The world’s largest collection of bromelaids. 

Send check or money order to: ( Expressage is 


collect) 
MULFORD B. FOSTER 
718 Magnolia Ave. Criando, Fila. 


5 high. “Order be: fore 
Soil and instructions 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edt- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


A Sticker for Squirrels 


To the Editor: 

WAS interested in the letters you 

printed about attempts to keep squir- 
rels out of bird feeders, for we have had 
trouble of that kind. 

For this summer at least we solved the 
problem. After trying all kinds of oil on 
the standard of our Breck feeder, I re- 
membered the tree tanglefoot I used to 
see so much in Massachusetts when I was 
young. We bought some and my husband 
put a band about 6 inches wide on the 
gas pipe standard two-thirds of the way 
up, using an old knife. One squirrel 
started up to the feeder, got caught in 
the tanglefoot, left a little fur and stayed 
away. It evidently told the clan be- 
cause others would get a smell of the 
tanglefoot and leave. 

We used it on the trunk and branch 
of a tree where we have a glass feeder 
hanging from the branch. 

We had to renew the tanglefoot this 
month because the intense heat this sum- 
mer dried it up a lot. 

We have used it on the trunk and 
lower. branches of our pear tree, and now 
the squirrels are leaving the pears alone.— 
GuLapys 8. ToLMAN, (Ohio) 


Inventors of Plant Names 


To the Editor: 


RS. FRANCIS KING, in the Readers’ 


Own Corner of the August issue, 
asks who could have originated the name 


Naked Lady for Lycoris squamigera. At 
a guess, I’d say the same party who called 
Gypsophila, Baby’s Breath, and the Achi- 
menes Nut-Orchid. These and a lot of so- 
called popular names are both senseless 
and meaningless. Seemingly there have 
always been a lot of people who, instead 
of finding out the name of a flower, in- 
vented one of their own. Even the com- 
pilers of “Standardized Plant Names” in- 
vented names for plant-, that somehow 
had escaped a popular name. And in spite 
of this work and others that give the 
popular names, I often hear of a name 
that cannot be traced in literature, proof 
enough that the “invention” of popular 
names (so-called) is still the hobby of 
people who may love plants, but never 
take the trouble to ascertain the name of 
some, to them, new specimen they buy, 
borrow or steal.—T. A. Weston, (N, J.) 


More Tall Tree Records 


To the Editor: 

READ with interest Mrs. M. E. Soth’s 

letter, “Tall Trees,’ in the Readers’ 
Own Corner of the October issue. Some 
years ago I prepared memoranda that is 
te now available, but my recollection is 

iat authorities generally agreed that the 
Fecsigptes was the tallest tree, slightly 
exceeding in height the Sequoia. 


Flower Grower @ November, 1944 


At the moment I have at hand the 
bulletin, “Famous Trees,” published by 
the Department of Agriculture in 1938. I 
quote from this bulletin: “A redwood 
(Sequoia sempervirens) in the Humboldt 
State Redwood Park, near Dyerville, Hum- 


boldt County, is said to be ‘the tallest 
tree now known.” It is 364 feet high. This 


redwood has been dedicated to the found- 
ers of Save-the-Redwoods-League and is 
therefore called the Founders Tree.” 

As to the Douglas fir that stood near 
Mineral, Washington, I quote from the 
bulletin: “The largest Douglas fir of 
which there is an accurate record stood, 
until recently, in a grove of giant cedars 
and .firs near Mineral. This tree, meas- 
ured in 1924 by a Pacific Northwest 
Forest Experiment Station expert, had a 
circumference of more than 48 feet and a 
height of 225 feet to a broken top. It 
was estimated to be more than a thousand 
years old. It was blown down in a severe 
wind storm in 1930.” 

To all persons interested in trees, I 
commend the bulletin Famous Trees, Mis- 
cellaneous Publication No. 295, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C.—EUGENE LEE FERGUSON, (Ohio) 


Tulipa Clusiana in California 


To the Editor: 

AM glad that FLowEerR GROWER has done 

something to bring the deep planting 
of tulips out in the open. Southern Cali- 
fornia is a notoriously hard place in 
which to grow tulips well and it has been 
the habit of many gardeners to plant the 
bulbs, let them flower one season and then 
discard them. The only tulip which is a 
distinct success is the species, Tulipa 
clusiana from Persia; once in the ground 
this little bulb is hard to eradicate be- 
cause it delves into the lower depths. 

Sometime ago I made a wild flower gar- 
den in the sandy soil of a picking garden 
site. In the picking garden several rows 
of T. clusiana had been growing and were, 
presumably, all taken out. With the com- 
ing of fall rains a multitude of the gray, 
reddish-edged tulip leaves appeared and 
because some of the bulbs went two feet 
down it was impossible to get them all 
out. Many had developed “droppers” and, 
in digging, the long stringy stem which 
connected the lower with the upper bulb 
was broken so that the search for the 
dark-colored little borer-bulb had to be 
abandoned.—LEsTER ROWNTREE, (Calif.) 


Siberian Iris in Georgia 


To the Editor: 
READ with much interest Mr. Casse- 
beer’s article ‘entitled “Siberian Iris” 
in the September issue of FLOWER GROWER. 
During the past four years I have found 
that this species of iris is especially well 


suited for ornamental use in north 
Georgia.— HuBERT B. OwENs, (Ga.) 
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NEW and DIFFERENT 


This charming Bird Feeder — for 
winter and year-round feeding — an 
attractive lawn ornament or appre- 
ciated gift. Sturdily constructed of ce- 
ment, mounted with iron pipe. Stands 
44 ft. high. Easily taken apart. Two 
models — $9.75 and $15.75. Send for 
free folder. 


J. H. MURA CO. 
1627 N. Main St. ¢ Racine, Wis. 


——A GOOD (GIFT) IDEA!—— 


50) Famous 9" x 122" Full Color 


BIRD PRINTS 


on fine antique white paper 
Ready for Framing! 
Packed in gift portfolio 
Perfect answer to your 
gift problem . .. Au- 
dubon bird prints, so 
charming, gay and dif- 
ferent, Framed, they 
make a sparkling addi- 
tion to any room in the 
home. Give them to 
that furlough bride; 
Mount on a screen or 
coffee table and shellac 
for permanence. 

Send for them get 

Sorry no C.O.D.. 


CRESTE-ANDOVER co. 
415 Lexington Ave., Dept. FL-i!, WN. Y. 17, N.Y. 





AUDUBON sep.95 


postpaid 
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SUDBURY 
SOIL-TESTING OUTFITS De Luxe Kit 


Tests for nitrogen, phosphorus, potash and 
acidity. Gives the gardener complete informa- 


tion about the requirements of his soil. 

Home Gardener’s Kit (4 complete tests) $2.00 
Club Kit (Makes 10 tests)............ 4.75 
Horticultural Kit (Makes 60 tests).... 9.75 
De Luxe Kit (Makes 200 tests)........ 22.50 








SAWCO LOG GRATES 


useful in these days, when fireplaces are 
being used more than ever. Fits any andiron 
or fireplace. Simplifies laying of fire; makes 
logs burn better and keeps them from rolling. 


Very 


Makes fireplace easier to clean, saves your 

andirons. 18 in. long. $8.50 per pair. Ex- 

press Collect, F. O. B. New York. 
DECORATIVE 

CANDLESTICK BASE 


with Flower Bulb 


A grand bedside or 
foyer lamp with metal 
base. Bulbs come with 








You'll 
sundry 
observa- 
the 
Perils, and Vexa- 
Resi- 
with 
certain suggestions ofa 
for 
and 
inex- 
68 pages of 
real entertainment. $1.75. 


ifs “hat WH Delight Garden 


COUNTRY COLIC 





VICTORY DOOR SPRAY 


A beautiful ‘“‘V’’ shaped door spray of pine, 
hemlock and cedar trimmed with pine cones, 
bayberries, holly berries and gay red waterproof 
Pay bow. 30” long, 24” across top of “*V”’. 
3.50 





GRACEFUL GLADIOLUS VASE 


Of simple, classic design is this larger flower 
vase. Well balanced, with a wide base, it will 
not tip or upset easily, 8 in. high, 34” in 
diameter at top. In Polished Chromium, $2.75. 










































































Pe overs 


WHAT BIRD IS THAT? 
By F. M. Chapman 


A unique bird book 
showing not only color 
and chief markings, but 
also arranges the birds 






according to season. 
Identification made 
easy, even for the be- 
ginner. Every land 


bird east of the Rocky 
Mountains (301 species 
in all) pictured. 134 
pages. $2. 


SAWCO WINDOW FEEDER NO. 712 


Designed with glass roof to encourage a closer 
observation of our winter birds. Admirable for 
shut-ins where long hours of the day may be 
spent in watching birds. 24 in. long, 9 in. 
high, 8 in. deep. Made of selected seasoned 
wood. $4.75. 





SEED FEEDER NO. 755 


Feeder with glass on both sides of hopper. 
Made of well seasoned wood. Holds about 3 
Ibs. of Wild Bird Seed. Easily refilled by 


removing two thumb screws. Handy eye hook 


for hanging. 12 in. wide, 9 in. high, 7% in. 
deep. $2.25. 
SAWCO 
SUET CAKES 


A favorite with birds. 
Well balanced food of 
seeds, berries and fruit 
molded into pure whole- 
some beef suet. When 
ground is covered with 





snow, place these suet 

cakes with holders 

where birds have access 
to them. 30c each, 4 for $1. Green rust 
resistant wire Holder, with 2 wooden perches 
and cedar cover, 45c each, 3 for $1.25. 






SAWCO WILD 
BIRD MIXTURE 





rose, daisy, tulip or REVERE BUBBLE BOWLS 
a ee Shimmering spheres for single bulbs or short 
wae dheine ef tamer stemmed flowers. Chromium finish. Small 
bulb. $3.75 Extra bowl 3%” in diameter, height 23%” large 
Bulbs. $1.75. : —_— 4%” in dia., height 3 in. Small 75c, large $1. 
One of the finest mixtures obtainable. We 
WRITE FOR NEW —_— ——— nothing to make this attractive 
either in whole or part to all wild bird life. 
ei Pa ss ocg a Reauest UP 28° 5 Ibs. $1, 25 Ibs. $4.50, 100 Ibs. $16. 
e Sprin alog ready Jan, 1, Free on Reques : 
No. 721 PEANUT T 
Ask also for our tow Food Catalog ee 
food for wintering 
wild-bird | life. 
complete food, 
containing vita- 
FOOT SCRAPER mins, carbohy- 
This little Dachshund Foot Scraper 5 aoe 
ae a friendly touch to your door. starch etc . Mey 
2s . - s "er: we } “t : “eRe 
cist on, "Body velvet ince od SEEDS - BULBS - GARDEN SUPPLIES uke ote 
tongue. $8. Customer pays transpor- 132-138 Church St. Dept. 10 New York 8, N. Y. , Roa of st yee 
Pay F window where you 
tation. Suburban Stores: White Plains, N. Y.; Stamford, Conn.; watch 


Englewood, N. J.; Newark, N. J.; ibepetend, a. & 


may 
Set of four with attachment, 


your visitors at close range. 


$1.25. 
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Indoor Color All Winter 


BY DOZOTHY H. JENKINS 


Co-author of “Enjoy Your House Plants” 


HETHER house plants are used* or geraniums finishing out their bloom 


for a window garden or are scat- 

tered about a sunroom, they do 
not remain static in appearance all win- 
ter long. Those of us who maintain a 
variety soon realize that house plants 
have their seasons too, and that by March 
their total aspect is quite different than 
it was in November. In fact, house 
plants can be compared to the herbace- 
ous border, each one having three seasons 
of bloom during its growing period. The 
planning and ‘advance preparation for 
either one are justified by the pleasure 
therefrom, to say nothing of that extra 
glow from admiring comments. 

Flowers in either an herbaceous border 
or a collection of house plants need sun 
as a prerequisite. If south windows are 
available for house plants, the possibili- 
ties of three season bloom are endless. 
In either east or west windows or any 
situation which receives more than two 
hours sunlight, changing pictures are 
achieved without undue effort. Accept- 
ing always a certain number of foliage 
plants for their individual beauty or as 
background, isn’t it foolish not to make 
the most of the sunlight available in 
order to have flowers? 

This succession of bloom from house 
plants falls into three periods: autumn 
and early winter, say from October until 
Christmas; midwinter, January into 
March; and spring, late Mareh until 
May, when house plants start their sum- 
mer rejuvenation period outdoors. A 
succession of bloom is obtained by ju- 
dicious selection of flowering plants and 
the forcing of bulbs so that two or more 
plants of interest catch the spotlight of 
attention at all times. This is made more 
emphatic by bringing these flowering 
plants to the fore when they are at their 
best and once that time is over, whether 
it be days or weeks, retiring them in 
favor of others that are approaching 
their peak of beauty, or being content 
between changes of scene with vines and 
foliage plants. 

The first season of bloom indoors may 
start off in a blaze of glory. This will be 
due to salvaging as much as possible 
from the outdoor garden—especially pot- 
ting up small self-sown annuals, aug- 
mented by stock or salvia which frost 
threatened to nip before they flowered, 


This cheerful window made bright 
with white Wax begonias and Fairy 
primroses is enlivened by china kit- 
tens collected from all over the world. 
From “Enjoy Your House Plants” 


indoors. Geraniums brought indoors in 
this state will not flower all winter nor 
do the annuals perform for much longer 
than six weeks. Tiny cosmos, snapdrag- 
ons, zinnias, marigolds and ageratum are 
kind of fun. 

Of the orthodox house plants, Novem- 
ber is generally considered the starting 
time for bloom from African violets 
which should continue to flower for six 
months, and also the pink or red or white 
Begonia semperflorens. Old-fashioned 


periwinkle or Impatiens also will start 
flowering as though its life depended 





on it, and what a lovely plant it makes. 

In November, too, the first forced 
bulbs come into flower. Early planting 
guarantees either Paper White or Soleil 
d’Or narcissus for Thanksgiving. If 
these bulbs are started at intervals, there 
will be more for December and Christ- 
mas. During that month the South Afri- 
can bulbs Lachenalia and Veltheimia, 
started in October, begin to add a rosy 
note. 

But of all the combinations of plants 
that may be worked out for the first sea- 
son of color, my favorite is built around 

(Continued on page 534) 








Protect Them With Care 





Contrary to the usual custom, the rose beds in Hartford’s munici- 

pal rose garden are raised several inches above the lawn level. 

This method provides the necessary surface drainage for the winter 
I y 





The longest canes of these plants have been shortened slightly 
and soil has been hilled high to protect the lower part of the canes 
from heavy freezing and fluctuating winter temperatures 


Photos by the author 


Methods ‘used to shelter roses in 
Hartford’s famous municipal rose 
garden in Elizabeth Park 


By E. A. PIESTER, (Conn.) 


HE thoughtful rose grower knows that when he tears off 

the next sheet on his calendar it will come off with a 

sound like a winter storm and the new page on the cal- 
endar will be the first month of winter. He must decide very 
soon how much or what type of winter protection he will give 
his garden. He should begin to arrange for whatever he 
plans to use in the way of mufflers, jackets and blankets for 
his darling roses if he is to have abundant, brilliant, fragrant 
blooms next spring and summer. 

In a review of reports on research into frost injury, Levitt 
of MeGill University comments, “Plants ean be roughly 
divided into two main groups, according to whether they will 
or will not freeze at subzero temperatures.” 

Our garden roses fall mostly in the first group, those that 
do freeze. Some of the species or wild roses fall in the sec- 
ond group, for it is true that many of them are “as hardy as 
an oak” and need no special winter care. In far more than 
one-half of our country it is necessary to give more or less 
protection to most types of garden roses and especially to 
hybrid teas and hybrid climbers. 

It has been found that varieties differ in their tolerance of 
frost or low temperatures and the other factors that make 
up our climate. Every rose grower hopes for a simple formula 
that will bring every twig safely through all sorts of winters. 
Most of us are content if we have from 2 to 6 inches of live 
wood left on bedding roses when spring comes. But that is 
not enough in the case of ramblers like Dorothy Perkins and 
other heavy caned types of climbers such as Doubloons. 
Almost the entire plant must survive if it is to provide ade- 
quate coverage for its support and give the expected mass © 
of bloom. 

Extensive research and experimental work by competent 
scientists have produced a number of theories as to why and 
how plants are injured by cold. It appears that the actual 
reaction of plant tissue varies greatly with slight changes 





After old manure has been spread between the mounds of earth The bark of some varieties of roses will mold during winter if 
surrounding each plant, dry leaves are spread over the entire soil is packed around the stems. 
bed and straw drawn up around the edges to hold the leaves 
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Several layers of newspaper 


wrapped around each plant will admit air and prevent decay 
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Rose Bushes 


for Spring 


Planting Will Be 


Scarce. 


Prepare Plants in Your Own Garden for Winter Now! 


of condition. It has been demonstrated 
that in some cases repeated freezing and 
thawing increases the injury and killing. 
Below certain temperatures the plant is 
always killed but at less extreme tem- 
peratures it may be saved by slow thaw- 
ing. Other tests show that if freezing is 
sufficiently sudden, the rate of thawing 
can have no effect because the cells are 
already killed by the freezing. 

Accurate measurements have shown 
that temperatures in parts of plants ex- 
posed to sun may vary as much as 30 
degrees while the air temperatures sur- 
rounding the plants may change not 
more than 5 or 6 degrees. Parts of plants 
may freeze and thaw several times dur- 
ing a partly cloudy day when the air 
temperature does not even go above the 
freezing temperature. 

These comments are sufficient to indi- 
cate that there is no fixed theory for 
winter injury and therefore no simple 
formula for plant protection. 

The climate in central Connecticut. is 
representative of much of the northern 
states and higher regions of Virginia and 
the Carolinas. The snow covering is 
variable and so is not considered. There 
are always a few days when tempera- 
tures are —10° or lower, even to —22°. 

Our protective measures are simple 
and usually adequate for our needs as we 
seldom experience a loss greater than an 
average of one or two per cent, includ- 
ing those that were not vigorous at the 
end of the fall season. 


Some landscape architects and cer- 
tainly many garden club members will 
be aghast at the idea of raising the rose 
beds several inches for drainage security 
rather than depressing them so they will 
theoretically be less conspicuous and also 
aid in summer irrigation. However, our 
experience favors beds raised 4 to 6 
inches and indicates that surface drain- 
age comes first for winter protection. In 
some nearby gardens depressed beds ac- 
cumulate water after the ground has 
frozen so that the rose plants are in ice 
or saturated soil much of the winter with 
very high resultant losses, often as great 
as 20 to 60 per cent. 

I am not in position to argue the 
theories for or against mounds of earth 
around individual plants. However, this 
is evidently the second measure of pro- 
tection to be undertaken. Since our 
plants are widely spaced we can hoe up 
cones of soil to cover the bud union 2 or 
3 inches. Many gardeners will find it 
simpler to bring a few wheelbarrow 
loads of earth from some other part of 
the garden or yard. A few gardeners 
loosen the plants somewhat, bend them 

(Continued on page 532) 


Meeting Midwest conditions in the official 
test garden of the American Rose Society 
at Iowa State College in Ames 


By PROFESSOR E. C. VOLZ 


“Tae arduous task of wintering 


choice roses is forgotten when the 

plants respond the following spring 
with a gorgeous flush of bloom. This is 
ample reward for the rose grower in cold 
climates where success with the queen of 
flowers may be regarded as a merit badge 
for work well done. 

Covering rose bushes, completely or 
partially, is definitely a must in sub-zero 
climates, but the success of such treat- 
ment depends first of all upon proper 
culture during the growing season. 
Choice of types and varieties is another 
important consideration. Tea roses and 
climbing varieties of tea and hybrid tea 
roses should not be grown in the north- 
ern states. This is not a serious draw- 
back since unlimited selection may be 
made from such desirable rose classes as 
hybrid teas, hybrid perpetuals, polyan- 
thas, floribundas and hardy climbing 
roses. The trend in modern rose breed- 
ing has been to produce not only roses 
with improved color, size, form and ever- 
blooming habits but also with greater 
vigor and resistance to disease. Any 
prospective rose grower would do well to 
contact nearby trial gardens or consult 
with successful amateurs in the vicinity. 

It is not easy to explain what is meant 
by a cold climate, but a fairly safe cri- 
terion in regard to winter hardiness may 
be found in the behavior of other plants. 
For example, in regions where peach 
buds are injured by winter temperatures 
or where forsythias and the Rose of 


Sharon (Hibiscus syriacus) fail to bloom, 
it may be taken for granted that rose 
bushes will need overcoats and ear muffs. 

To winter hybrid teas successfully in 
cold climates requires complete covering 
and our treatment begins in late fall be- 
fore freezing weather sets in. First we 
cover the base of each plant with soil 
which is hilled up around the bush in a 
cone 6 to 8 inches high. The soil for the 
hilling should not be taken from the rose 
bed but brought in from another part of 
the garden, and removed from the rose 
beds in the spring. The soil hill prevents 
drying of the rose stems in that ares 
where the new shoots arise in the spring 
and also prevents injury due to alternate 
freezing and thawing. 

The second phase of the wintering 
process is complete covering of the 
bushes with a good mulching material. 
Dry leaves are excellent and easily ob- 
tained. Marsh hay or straw are also good 
mulching materials. If the bushes are 
too tall the upper branches may be 
pruned leaving the plants about 18 
inches high. Close pruning is not advisa- 
ble because the basal growth may not 
survive. When loose, fluffy material, such 
as dry leaves, is used on rose beds it 
should be held in place with a light but 
substantial covering of strawy manure, 
evergreen branches or corn stalks. The 
expensive practice of covering the 
mulched beds with heavy, waterproof 
paper or wooden frames is satisfactory 

(Continued on page 532) 


Beds of hybrid teas in Iowa are protected with dry leaves held down with strawy manure 
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Perennials and biennials with evergreen foliage, such as fox- 
gloves and Canterbury-bells, should have a light, airy winter fall 


cover, 


In an experiment conducted at Breeze Hill gardens, 


= 3 pa 


Pst Pe ows 


a mulch of cranberry stems was applied to biennials in the 
(shown at left) 
spring (right) the plants were found to be in good condition 


and after the cover was removed in the 


When Winter Comes to the Garden 


VISITOR this morning, a friend 

of long standing who is a careful 

observer and a meticulous gard- 
ener, made the statement that “nine- 
tenths of winter losses of plants could 
be avoided by proper care.” This set me 
to thinking aloud about winter care of 
the garden. As is so often the case when 
such a thing happens, part of it was put 
down on paper, with the following 
result. 

Although I am not ready to concede 
that nine-tenths of winter losses could 
be stopped by the gardener’s efforts—at 
least efforts within reason—it is safe to 
assume that a majority of them are pre- 
ventable. And that, I submit, would be 


Edgings of boxwood, and specimen box bushes, in northern 
gardens need a light shelter like this one of burlap tacked 
over a wooden frame which excludes sunlight but not air 


By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


labor well spent at any time, and espe- 
cially so now that plants for replacement 
are so hard to get. Remembering the 
heartbreaking losses of other years and 
the seareity of plants last spring (the 
supply is going to be even more inade- 
quate next year), it may be well then to 
spend a few moments on what to do 
when winter comes to the garden. 

It is too late now, of course, to do 
anything about proper culture toward 
building up a strong plant to withstand 
the vicissitudes of winter; but it would 
be well to make a note of the fact that 
what goes on in a plant’s life between 
the passing of winter’s snow and the 
coming of the next has much to do with 


Evergreen 


azaleas, 


the plant’s welfare when it is buffeted by 
cold winds and subjected to low tem- 
peratures. A plant, for instance, which 
has had the eare necessary to the forma- 
tion of a strong root system with its at- 
tendant vigorous growth above ground 
and proper ripening process before the 
arrival of winter, has a much better 
chance of getting through that hard sea- 
son, other factors being equal, than one 
which has been weakened by drought, 
disease, insects or other debilitating in- 
fluences. 

In most cases mulches should not be 
applied until the ground is frozen. The 
truth of that statement is so self-evi- 
dent that it would seem unnecessary to 


d 


rhododendrons, Japanese Yews, and 


other evergreens will not suffer from wind and sunburn 
if they’re shaded with evergreen boughs thrust in the soil 











repeat it, yet gardeners yearly report 
losses (from mice, rotting foliage, ete.) 
because the covering was applied too 
soon. There are many chores, however, 
that should be taken care of before freez- 
ing weather comes to stay. For instance, 
there will be a lot of top-dressing to be 
done while the soil is easily handled. 
Putting an inch or more of soil, depend- 
ing on the present depth of the crown, 
on Oriental poppies before winter comes 
often means perfect wintering of plants 
which otherwise would succumb to the 
alternate freezing and thawing of winter. 
All evergreen perennials with silver or 
woolly foliage, especially low-growing 
ones like the encrusted saxifrages and 
woolly androsaces, are better for a collar 
of gravel applied around each plant at 
this time of year. It is well, in fact, to 
go over the entire garden, with a par- 
ticularly sharp eye when the rock gar- 
den is reached, and give all the plants 
which resent dampness around their 
crowns a top dressing of gravel to in- 
sure good surface drainage. 

Because it is not easy to protect 
plants in rock walls, it is not advisable 
to put questionably hardy ones there. 
If some, by chance, have found their 
way there it is sometimes possible to 
give them some protection by standing 
cornstalks or large evergreen boughs 
against them, pegging the protecting ma- 
terial down in the usual way. If one 
must use questionably hardy material in 
the wall, -as we have sometimes used 
Erinus alpinus here, it is best to plant 
them in positions which permit digging 
at the approach of winter and winter- 
ing in a protected frame. 

I have a notion that not all gardeners 
appreciate the value of a coldframe in 
the handling of plants on the tender- 
hardy borderline. I do not know what we 
would do this far north were it not for 
a eoldframe to carry over much ma- 
terial. Certainly, we would not be able 
to enjoy many Mediterranean treasures, 
such as Arenaria balearica, the Grecian 
bellflowers and the rock-roses, a host of 
plants from our own Southwest and 
California, and a host of other good 
things. 

The use of a coldframe is simple if a 
few essentials are observed. Here we 
transfer the plants from their garden 
positions to the frame, digging each 
with a ball of soil and replanting in the 
frame, some time before winter sets in. 
After the soil freezes, a light covering of 
leaves, preferably oak, is given. The 
sash is not put on until severe weather 
threatens, when the glass is put on and 
covered with a mat. The frame has in 
the meantime been well banked up with 
soil, It is surprising the number of sup- 
posedly tender plants one can bring 
through a northern winter in this way. 

The mulching of ordinary perennials 
is too well known to need comment here. 
Some succeed with a leaf or peat moss 
covering and some do not. It probably 
depends a lot upon the character of the 
soil and the condition of the plants in 
autumn. If you have had trouble with 

(Continued on page 549) 








Plant for Permanence 


By 
BEN BLACKBURN 


OSA rugosa—Rugosa 
Rose. A poem in a 
name, and these four 

words designate a plant 
which is a mixture of the 
same qualities of rhythm 
and ruggedness and beauty. 

This sturdy shrub is 
from the Orient, and it has 
spread so luxuriantly and 
widely along many miles of 
our coastlines that it would 
surely be taken for a native of these 
beaches. The most beautiful masses 
of Rugosas are often found in clear 
beach sand, some high on 30-foot 
dunes and some on low beaches, 
while others reach a different perfec- 
tion in heavier soils and in rocky 
fissures—anywhere near the ocean. 
One wonders if these shrubs do not 
grow on the smell of salt water 
alone! Inland their growth is very 
fine, but it does not have the luxuri- 
ance so typical of Rugosas growing 
near the ocean. These are shrubs 
par excellence for seashore gardens, 
and in the East they blend very well 
with such real natives of the coast- 
line as bayberries, shadblows, hol- 
lies, beach plums and inkberries. 

Rugosa roses make their princi- 
pal display of bloom in late spring, 
in the ancient and honored rose tra- 
dition, and they also maintain a 
good continuity of flowers through 
the summer and until the early 
frosts, if the shrubs are in vigorous 
condition. This is not a mass of 
bloom comparing with the principal 
display, but rather occasional elus- 
ters of flowers from new growth, 
making a picture even more endear- 
ing and attractive than the June 
one, 

Typically, the flowers are a rich, 
deep pink, single, with beautiful 
satiny petals. The white form, White 
Rugosa, is somewhat less abundant 
in wild groupings, but usually the 
two are seen side by side, and often 
interlaced. Nurseries carry both by 
name, as well as several varieties 
and hybrids which are distinct ad- 
ditions to any garden with space 
available. 

Searcely less attractive than the 
flowers are the fruits, which strik- 


ingly resemble small tomatoes in 


Rugosa Roses 





shape and color. These glistening 
“hips” are esteemed for preserves 
in New England and undoubtedly in 
other sections near the coasts where 
the fruits are invariably largest and 
most brilliant in color. 

In natural settings, the habit of 
Rugosas depends on the character 
of the soil and the environment. On 
sandy beaches the flattish clumps 
hardly reach two feet in height and 
frequently spread more than three 
times this figure. In heavy soil near 
the coast, they make tumbling 
masses as much as six feet high and 
of indefinite extent—seemingly fol- 
lowing the policy of going on until 
something stops them! Inland, away 
from the invigorating tonie of salt 
air, their growth is more restrained; 
bushes make solid clumps four or 
five feet high, and there is a much 
less exuberant sending out of suck- 
ers around the outside of the bushes. 
Vigorous new growth should be en- 
couraged by strong pruning in 
March and shaping up in July in 
inland gardens; by the seashore it 
is often a matter of continual prun- 
ing to hold the shrubs in bounds. 

Rugosas are spared some measure 
of the heavy hand of pestilence and 
the usual rose troubles because of 
their inherent vigor and toughness. 

Rugosas are excellent for hedges 
and barrier plantings, and also for 
shrub borders. They are especially 
valuable for seashore gardens, as 
they survive the buffetings of biting 
winds, blowing sand, even flooding 
with salt water, and come through 
as sturdy as ever. They are espe- 
cially good as an outer rampart, to 
break the full foree of storms and 
winds so that less sturdy plants can 
be grown behind their protecting 
enclosure. 

















Kikutogi will bloom 
ducing scarlet flowers 2 to 3 inches in 
diameter 


in midwinter pro- 





Pink Kumasaka, blooming in a 5-inch pot, 


is a good early spring bloomer under glass 
Photos by the author 


Daikagura is one of the best early flower- 
ing sorts. The 4inch bloom is_ rose 
spotted white 
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CAMELLIAS 


The wonder flower for the South, the 
Pacific Northwest, and little green- 
houses in the North 


By J. G. BACHER, (Ore.) 


AMELLIAS are the winter fairy 
flowers for the amateur gardener 
whose hobby is raising flowers in 

winter in a small greenhouse. Even the 
wartime fuel problem is not a serious 
handicap because the camellia is quite 
robust and will thrive at 45 to 50 degrees 
and will not suffer even if the tempera- 
ture should drop to 20 degrees. 

To get camellias into bloom during the 
midwinter season one must secure well 
budded pot-grown plants, preferably 
grown by a specialist in camellias. If 
they have been grown under glass from 
their very beginning, so much the better 
as the buds have reached their maturity 
several months earlier than they would 
have outdoors. 

To flower camellias successfully, one 
must understand the growing habits of 
the plant. This shrub is rather unique 
for it may be considered as functioning 
on a three-cycle basis, first growing for 
four months from early spring and then 
forming the flowerbuds. The second cycle 
is the maturing period of these buds 
which also consumes approximately four 
months. The third is the flowering pe- 
riod extending over the last four months. 

| have observed that flowers which 
were hand pollinated require four months 
to mature the seed and the seed usually 
also takes four months to germinate from 
the time of sowing. It should be sown 
shortly after maturity for its germina- 
tive quality becomes defective if stored 
dry more than a few months. However, 
the raising of camellias from seed is not 
part of this story. 

Camellias are evergreen shrubs thriv- 
ing outdoors in the milder zones of our 
country and perhaps reaching their 
greatest well being on the Pacifie Coast 
from the Bay region of California to 
Vancouver, British Columbia. The 
coastal climate with its cool damp air and 
long rainy season, usually about nine 
months, seems to be ideal for this shrub 
of broad tolerance to climatie variations. 

Chief growing requirements are a 
loose mellow soil of rather acid reaction. 
They will, however, grow in neutral soils 
but lime or alkaline soils do make them 
sickly looking and must be avoided. If 
soils are somewhat heavy it is well to use 
from one-third to one-half peat moss in 
the growing soil mixture for peat is very 
wholesome for them. The addition of 
sand is also desirable for it helps in the 


matter of drainage and circulation of air 
—very important points. Too much 
sand, however, is not desirable for too 
sandy soils do not retain moisture enough 
and lead to starvation of plants as ferti- 
lizing elements are soon washed out in 
sandy soils. An ideal soil for camellias 
would consist of one-third fibrous top- 
soil containing much humus (decayed 
sod), one-third peat moss or old decayed 
manure and one-third sand. 

The time to acquire camellia plants for 
winter flowering would be during the fall 
or early winter. Only pot grown plants 
will prove satisfactory for root disturb- 
ance in potting them up from the field 
will handicap normal performance of 
growth for blooming. 

The plants to be purchased must have 
their buds set and well advanced, whether 
they are from 4-, 5- or 6-inch pots, or 
larger, and the time of the bud formation 
should have taken place in July or Au- 
gust instead of September or October, for 
it requires approximately four months 
before they are matured enough for 
blooming. Well grown high quality 
plants will be loaded with buds, which 
will in due time begin to flower and con- 
tinue to bloom over a long period if tem- 
perature and moisture are normal and 
congenial. 

This phase needs some detailing for 
camellias have a nature all their own and 
if not suited will sulk and drop their 
buds instead of flowering. The plants, 
when received, ought to be placed in the 
greenhouse on a bench where the light is 
good and yet not too strong for they are 
tolerant to shade and will suffer from 
strong sunlight over a long period of 
time. What is of utmost importance, 
however, is that the air be damp, say 
from 60 to 75 per cent of saturation con- 
tinually. Atmospheric dryness is harmful 
to camellias particularly during the win- 
ter season when they flower normally. 

The next important requirement is to 
have a temperature not exceeding 55 de- 
grees or below 45 degrees. More harm 
will come to camellias from sudden tem- 
perature rises than from drops below 
the indicated average. They are capable 
of standing a lot of frost but if high 
temperatures are permitted to excite 
them into sudden growth which is checked 
again by dropping temperatures, this will 
surely make the buds fall. If a constant 
average between 45 and 55 degrees can 





This specimen of Kumasaka, which is 
approximately 40 years old, is the best 
of its kind in Oregon 


be maintained, the flowering~ will reach 
its most perfect state. Lower tempera- 
tures simply leave the plants dormant 
and delay the blooming. 

How much water do they require is a 
question often asked and may be an- 
swered by stating that the soil in the 
pots should ‘be kept moderately damp at 
all times. In such a cool atmosphere 
plants do not dry quickly, yet depending 
on the ventilation plants may need water- 
ing two or three times a week, or daily if 
they are well root bound. It’s a good 
policy to look out for their needs daily 
and water only when the soil is inclined 
to become dry. However, camellias ap- 
preciate lots of moisture on their foliage 
and spraying the leaves with a hose or a 
syringe daily is most beneficial; even at 
night it is desirable to have foliage wet, 
just so that the soil is not soaked. How- 
ever, once they begin to flower, one must 
take care not to wet the blossoms, or as 
little as possible, for it will do damage 
to petals very soon. 

Camellias kept too dry and not sprayed 
frequently with the hose will run the risk 
of insect troubles such as red spider, 
aphis and even scale. A simple way to 
prevent these insect pests is to fumigate 
a greenhouse systematically with nico- 
fume or cyanide of potassium. The lat- 
ter is my preferred method as it is clean 
and effective, and if used regularly no 
bugs seem to bother the plants at all, and 
the cost is very small. Seed stores and 
dealers usually carry these items in stock. 

The matter of selection of varieties is 
important for camellias come in a very 
wide range of sorts not only as to colors, 
forms, size of bloom, but most important, 
the blooming habit. 

For winter flowers, from December on 
to March, one must choose the kinds that 
normally are inclined to come into flower 
at that time in their usual climate. Their 
number is not so very large, at least I 
am not familiar with many of them. 

Here in the Pacific Northwest, we find 
that the best winter bloomer is the sort 


A 6-inch bloom of bright rose Grandiflora 
rosea growing in a pot of the same size 


known by the Japanese name of Daika- 
gura. Frequently, large bushes will 
start flowering during November out- 
doors and keep opening their large 
blooms on and off all winter long. Occa- 
sional frosts will blacken the open flow- 
ers or brown the buds and stop them 
temporarily, but when the temperature 
rises to 40 degrees or better the partially 
frosted blooms will finish opening as if 
nothing had gone wrong. This curious 
behavior reveals their innate hardiness, 
for any other flower bud once frozen is 
done for, but not camellias—they can 
take it. The color of Daikagura is a deep 
rose to near red in rich fertile soils, while 
in a poorer type of soil it is flecked and 
dotted with white to a variable extent. 
The form is of changeable nature also, 
usually very double and full, almost 
peony-like in outline, and at other times 


Somegawa has 3-inch blooms of long last- 
ing quality which are white striped pink 


irregularly imbricated and nearly flat. 

This variability is one of the odd 
habits of most camellias, and is a very in- 
teresting alluring fact known to every 
grower. Frequently, flowers of many 
different forms may be observed at the 
same time on one plant, or the colors will 
be found varied. The temperature at 
blooming time is largely responsible and 
usually low temperatures intensify color 
range and high temperatures will dilute 
the colors. Red sorts frequently should 
be considered as pink in a warmer at- 
mosphere. 

A frequent bloomer outdoors for 
Christmas in the Portland, Oregon, re- 
gion is Kikutogi, a very distinct kind 
with rather large light green foliage and 
medium sized flowers 2 to 3 inches in di- 
ameter, in searlet color of neat imbri- 

(Continued on page 534) 


This arrangement of camellias by Mr. Sidney Z. Mitchell won a bronze medal 
at one of the flower shows conducted by The Horticultural Society of New York 


Photo by Adrien BoutreUe 
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to the gardener. There are unmis- 

takable signs over wide sections 
of the country that winter is lurking near 
at hand to put an end to garden activity 
for another year. Many of the trees will 
be standing bare, having shed their color- 
ful raiment with which they close out the 
season. This will (or should) be gathered 
up and taken to the compost pile, there 
to decay and be returned to improve the 
soil and make for good growth in the 


IN brings mixed feelings 











dwarf types, especially hybrid teas, will 
need protection. Here again a mound of 
soil is best, even if it is necessary to bring 
in some for the purpose. Later on a fill- 
ing of manure or litter can be placed. In 
exposed places it may be advisable to 
shorten long shoots to prevent damage 
from wind whipping during winter. Any 
climbing roses easily injured by winter 
conditions may be protected by wrap- 
ping, or better yet if possible, have the 
shoots tied together, laid on the ground 


empty it of water, place the tubs and 
boxes close together in one corner and 
cover well with mulch. Take steps to 
secure the mulch from blowing away. 
Tropical water-lilies are difficult to carry 
over winter outside a greenhouse pool, 
so for most pool owners they are just 
annuals to be purchased as started plants 
each year. 


Coldframes. In coldframes where 
seedlings or “stock” plants are being car- 
ried over winter, make conditions clean 
and tidy with no withered leaves left 
around. Where “hardy” chrysanthemums 
may be missing in spring it is advisable 
to lift a few plants to split up or provide 
cuttings in spring. If set in flats it is 
convenient ‘to move them out in spring 
if the space is urgently needed for some- 
thing else. Seeds of trees and shrubs 
may be sown in flats at this time and 
wintered in the frame. See that the soil 
is nicely moist before freezing, and give 
plenty of ventilation on all good days. 
Put a light covering of salt hay or pine 
needles on the plants when hard freezing 
sets in. To discourage rodents spread a 
little poisoned grain before putting on 
the covering. 


Spraying. Lilacs and other shrubs 
that may be harboring scale insects may 
be given a dormant spray on a warm day. 
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protect from the bad effects of freezing ‘i eased ta. ik As th :" 5 zer junipers may be saved from snow = 
and thawing unless, of course it be snow, 4.11. boarded over thi P tat ar breakage by tying the main branches to _ 
: easily boarded over the water can be left la 
but over the supply of this we have no_ . : eas : stakes or one to another. 
control. Whatever is used should be of a 3 also. A heavy blanket of leaves or : — th 
sg ita lest telente be posed ee litter spread over the boards will keep Odd jobs. Prepare a soil mixture and lo 
ing or he asia hain the water from freezing solid. Where it put it under cover so that it may be at mi 
arnt ies sa is too big a job to board over the pool, hand for use in sowing seeds inside early 
Roses. If new planting is pos- Put a handful of dry lime-sul- 
sible this is a good month in phur on the crown of delphiniums Sr 


which to do it. Both the plants 
and selection of varieties are of 
the best at this time. Planting 
conditions are ideal, especially if 
the soil has previously been well 
prepared following the usual rec- 
ommendations. The plants should 
be firmly set with the roots well 
spread, and the point of union on 
the stock covered about 2 inches. 
The tops may be shortened down 
to one-half, and before the ground 
freezes draw a mound of soil 
around the stems for winter pro- 





to make it disagreeable for mite, 
that tiny insect that too often 
disfigures the growth and _ flower 
spikes. Give a general clean-up 
and dispose of the rubbish by 
way of the compost heap, or the 
bonfire if that seems best. Gather 
and bundle any stakes that are 
fit to use again. 


Clean up the asparagus bed 
and if possible put on a generous 
mulch of manure to encourage 
more and better “grass” in 


For gathering leaves, fasten a piece of bur- 

lap or canvas to your wheelbarrow and 

weigh it down with a piece of iron pipe. 

In this way, double the amount of leaves 
may be carried at one time 


spring. Properly made and eared 
for asparagus plants will yield 
for many years. Get all tools to- 
gether, wipe over the steely parts 
with an oily rag, and put them 
where they may be readily found. 


tection. If the “valleys” are filled 
with manure, stronger growth 
and better flowers should follow 
in due course. Better than noth- 
ing are leaves or other litter. In 
many places established plants of 
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By Helen Van Pelt Wilson, (Penna.) 


S the “season of mists and mellow fruitfulness” brings to 
chrysanthemums their full measure of beauty, each plant 
is subjected to our critical view. For this is the time of 

evaluation. Varieties have been flowering now since late August. 
A few at least, if they repeat their 1943 performance, will still 
be offering fresh and perfect flowers the first week in December 
put the majority by this time: have had their say and are ready 


for us to pass Judgment. 


Now what will be the criteria for our decisions? It used to 
be in evaluating chrysanthemums that we considered color and 
form of flower first, then season of bloom and finally quality 
and winter hardiness of plant. Hybridizing followed this same 
order of emphasis until growers and public both began to realize 
that beauty of flower had gone way beyond plant quality and 
that much too frequently large and glowing blossoms were being 
carried on stems practically devoid of leaves by September. In 
addition, many plants were of such doubtful winter endurance 
that their sojourn in our gardens was only a spring to fall 


matter. 


These considerations have recently led to a new trend in 
hybridizing which now puts plant condition ahead of flower 
beauty. Several breeders have made notable progress in this 
de Petris 
Michigan, whose aims are quality and hardiness. For two 
summers and one winter now I have been growing in test plots 
many of his varieties, both those already available to the public 
and those still on trial. Results have been 


direction, including Vincent 


Last winter, which was such that an- 
other well-known hybridizer of long ex- 
perience characterized it as “the most 
difficult one for chrysanthemum plants 
within my memory,” left my .de Petris 
crop quite unfazed. Not a single plant 
was lost. Nor was a single one protected 
n any way with a covering. Each vari- 
ety maintained through the cold a shin- 
ing green crown of leaves from which 
fine new lusty growth sprang forth in 
mid-April. Furthermore, through both 
last summer and this intolerably dry one 
there were but two instances of browning 
lower foliage. The experiment included 
more than one hundred plants. 


Small flowered White Cloud may be pink 
tipped when the weather turns cold 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS— 


An Autumn Evaluation 


of Grosse Point, 


amazing. 


Looking over the de Petris rows 
through the summer I am always de- 
lighted by the quality of their green. In 
all cases it is tough and strong and on 
some plants there is a luminous quality 
or sheen to the leaf which other strains 
of chrysanthemums do not reveal. Cer- 
tainly Mr. de Petris has something very 
fine here. 

In breeding he has combined a number 
of species. Chrysanthemum arcticum has 
provided hardiness. Nipponicum intro- 
duces soft pastel*shades and cortanum 
brings rich autumn tints. C. rubellum 
promotes early flowering usually in Octo- 
ber, while doubleness comes from the 
hortorums. At least three varieties, Coral 
Sea, Autumn Glory and Radiance, which 
started flowering early in October, con- 
tinued in 1943 into December. These, 
after coming into bloom in the test 
grounds, were transplanted with earth 
on the roots to a corner bed with a house 
and garden wall protecting them on two 
sides. The last flowers were not hold- 
overs which had weathered well but new 
blossoms which opened late on freshly 
developed side growth. 

Of these three, Coral Sea was one of 
the first of the de Petris group of five 
offered through growers in 1943. This is 
indeed a choice though small-flowered 
semi-double variety. It grew 15 inches 
high and from early October on to De- 
cember 8 afforded delectable masses of 
gorgeous color. Especially was it pretty 
at the front of a chrysanthemum border 
with such other varieties as Silver Moon 
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Peach-bronze colored Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont, a Bristol origination, 
is still unequalled in color and perfection by other varieties 


and Lavender Lady for companions. I 
wish Mr. de Petris could breed its color 
and disposition into a larger flower. He 
says bigger flowers come next. 

White Cloud, another of the five, opens 
early, about September 20. For a pale 
variety the double 2-inch blossoms have 
excellent weather resistance, only here 
they turned out to be pink-tipped and 
not all white. Mr. de Petris tells me that 
after three pure white years during 
which this variety was named, the flowers 
in cool weather became pink-streaked. 

(Continued on next page) 


Bronze-yellow de Petris variety, Arctic 
queen, is particularly admired by the 
author 


Photos courtesy Max Schling, Ine. 








Pink or white, however, I do not care. 
This is a beautiful 30-inch-high chrysan- 
themum‘and an outstanding early variety. 

With it Dubonnet looks very well. 
This single, however, is of such a strong 
purple color that it is inclined to clash 
with most other shades. But the plant is 
of extraordinary quality even among de 
Petris varieties and to me, at least, the 
large, daisy-like flowers are most pleas- 
ing. 

Polyanna and Winsome, the two pink 
singles, are quite alike. I think Winsome 
is a bit prettier. In fact, I liked the 4 
to 5-inch flowers as well as the now un- 
available Lovelight which used to be my 
favorite pink. Winsome might be de- 
scribed as an improved Astrid. I recom- 
mend it strongly. . 

Arctic Queen, a bronze-shaded yellow, 
is also handsome. It looks particularly 
lovely planted with Autumn Glory and 
other chrysanthemum varieties like the 
rosy orange Rapture and golden Eugene 
A. Wander. 

This year Morning Glow, Autumn 
Glory, Mimosa Queen and Purity are 
further de Petris offerings. Morning 
Glow, a strong fine plant in our test 
plots, bore an entirely undistinguished 
magenta flower and so was discarded. 
Autumn Glory is grand though, really 
the cream of this crop. It grew 18 inches 
high and from about September 19 to 
the end of the first week in December 
produced a rich copper-red abundance of 
2-inch flowers. I would not be without 
this one for front border planting. 

Next year another dark red, Radiance, 
will be offered, This one is similar in 
color to Autumn Glory but some 6 inches 
taller. Also available will be the semi- 
dwarf, salmon Allegro for mid-October, 
and Morning Star, a pale yellow cushion 
for early September. Keep a future look 
out then for such other de Petris hybrids 
as Electra, Magneta and Sunkist which 
I found absolutely tops here although 
Mr. de Petris is holding them for further 
trial. Sunkist [ particularly like because 
it is rather late flowering even into De- 
cember. Growers generally are anxious 
to push earlier varieties but I always like 
some take-a-chanece kinds, which in the 
years they make it before early frost ex- 
tend the chrysanthemum season by sev- 
eral weeks. 
~ Needless to say the de Petris varieties 
supply fine cut flowers while there is suf- 
ficient variety in plant form from the 
dwarf cushion of Morning Star to the 
tall growth of the 30-inch White Cloud 
to make them useful for a number of 
landseape or border purposes. Despite 
splendid plant quality, however, com- 
plete freedom from disease and very lit- 
tle aphis trouble, they cannot yet qualify 
to be our only chrysanthemum varieties 
since in their present stage of develop- 
ment (and flower quality will steadily 
improve, we are told) their blossoms 
cannot compete with those of many other 
varieties, 

I do not feel, for example, that there 
is yet among them the equal for flowers 
of the peach-bronze, Mrs. Pierre S. du 
Pont, of golden King Midas or the ut- 
terly beautiful rose Jean Treadway, all 
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three of which also have fine plant form. 
In fact, if I were suggesting a first basic 
dozen to someone just starting to grow 
chrysanthemums I would include but a 
third of de Petris hybrids. My dozen 
would then be for whites, the single North 
Star and double White Cloud; for pink, 
rose and lavender shades, Winsome, Jean 
Treadway and Lavender Lady; for yel- 
low and bronze tones, Mrs. Pierre §. du 
Pont, Indian Summer, Rapture, Arctic 
Queen and Carrie, with Crimson Splen- 
dor and Autumn Glory for red. 

Also to be considered is the almost 
complete color range of cushion types 
which have such fine landscape values. 
Along the edge of a shrubbery border or 
beside the curve of a drive they may still 
be seen offering delightful late season 
brightness. Also among essential vari- 
eties are the so-called spoon chrysanthe- 
mums which might more fairly be de- 
scribed as fringed types. They may yet 
be found flowering, their recurved petals 
flattened at the tip of the gerbera-like 
blossoms. This is both an unusual and 
an enchanting characteristic. Unfortu- 
nately these spoons do not always come 
through the winter. 

For these, therefore, and other beau- 
tiful and cherished chrysanthemums 
which have not proved reliably winter 
hardy, there is the cold frame. This is 
the method of wintering chrysanthemums 
safely there. Select first at least one 


stock plant to carry on the race for each 
variety. 

Some weeks after these have flowered 
and before a hard freeze is likely to oc- 
cur, soak the plants deeply and transfer 
them to the frame. Then soak the roots 
well after their transfer to winter quar- 
ters and weekly thereafter until the 
ground freezes. The idea is to promote 
further rooting during the remaining 
weeks of open weather. 

After the first hard freeze, cover the 
plants lightly with oak or other leaves 
from hardwood trees or with salt hay 
Then fasten down the glass of the frame 
To avoid overheating by the sun, cover 
the glass in some way. If you have a 
lath sereen which you used for summer 
shading, lay this on top. A straw cold 
frame mat is ideal. From January on, 
then, as warm mid-days occur, lift the 
glass for short periods to ventilate. As 
investigation in March reveals the begin- 
ning of growth, remove the shade and 
the leaf covering entirely and ventilate 
for longer and longer periods during 
warm afternoons. Early in April let the 
glass stay up all day and as weather per- 
mits, at night too. This procedure will 
gradually harden off the plants and 
earry through the choicest chrysanthe- 
mums until new growth is several inches 
high. Then, the stock plants can be sepa- 
rated and the divisions returned to sum- 
mer quarters in the garden. 


Rose Protection in the Midwest 


(Continued from page 523) 


but not absolutely necessary in our eli- 
mate. 

Removal of the winter mulch should 
be a gradual process and careful timing 
is essential. When weather permits, first 
remove the top covering which holds the 
leaves in place and allow air to circulate 
among the plants. After a few days the 
remainder of the mulch may be taken 
away and finally the soil at the base of 
the plants. Sprouts may develop before 
the plants are completely uncovered but 
no harm results from this if the process 
is not delayed too long. 

Modern floribunda roses as well as the 
time-tested polyanthas or baby ramblers 
have more resistance to cold weather than 
hybrid teas. Hilling soil about the base 
of the plants is a safe precaution but 
usually a covering of leaves or other 
light litter will winter them successfully. 
When grown in small beds for garden 
effect an easy way to protect them is to 
place side boards around the bed in the 
nature of a coldframe, filling the space 
between the plants with leaves or other 
litter. 

In cold sections where climbing roses 
are killed back to the ground if the canes 
are left on the trellis, the only safe pro- 
cedure is to remove the canes from the 
support, lay them on the ground and 
cover the entire plant with soil and 
leaves. Straw is not recommended as it 
harbors mice which often girdle the stems 
in their search for food. The job of re- 
moving rose canes from a trellis is not 
an easy or pleasant undertaking. Leather 


gloves and patience are a necessary part 
of the gardener’s equipment and the 
more intricate the rose trellis the more 
exasperating the task of unwinding the 
unruly canes without injuring them. 
Fortunate indeed is the northern grower 
of climbing roses who ean plant them 
against a low fence where the canes may 
be removed easily for covering on the 
ground with leaves, corn stalks or other 
litter. A wood fence, about 3 feet in 
height and of simple design is ideal for 
this purpose. 

The question is often asked, “Can one 
grow roses in cold climates without pro- 
tecting them?” The answer is yes if you 
are satisfied with the smaller-flowering 
sorts that bloom just once in May or 
June. These hardy roses are rugged indi- 
vidualists and for the most part have not 
been subjected to much hybridizing. 
Many of them are natural or native spe- 
cies in cold climates. Examples of hardy 
shrub roses are Rugosa, Harrison’s Yel- 
low, the Cinnamon rose, Persian Yellow, 
Sweet Briar, Hugonis, Moss and Hybrid 
China rose. The variety Birdie Blye and 
the old red favorite Gruss an Teplitz are 
bush roses with double flowers and ever- 
blooming habit. For climbing purposes 
the Prairie Rose (setigera) the Multi- 
flora and the Wichuraiana species can 
be recommended. Such hardy roses re- 
quire no special winter protection and 
are adequate for lawn planting and 


landscape decoration. Roses for cut 
flowers, especially the everblooming 


‘ sorts, will need protection. 
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Fall Planting and Other Planting 


has been proceeding about fall 

planting should be even twenty-five 
ver cent effective, many more roses will 
be planted this fall of 1944 than hereto- 
fore, and it is therefore in point to say 
that I believe in this wise action, pro- 
vided the plants thus put in the ground 
are good plants and have been so selected 
and placed as to give them a chance to 
do a little root-growing in the new loca- 
tion before they freeze up. 

I used to be a very strong spring 
planting advocate, and it has not been 
easy, to accept the chances that come 
with fall planting and change my ad- 
vocacy. Yet ample experience. backs the 
feeling that if the roses are put into the 
ground, favorably prepared, after they 
have been defoliated by nature’s frosts, 
and are reasonably mulched with some- 
thing to carry them over winter, they 
will start to do business for roses in the 
garden much earlier in the spring than 
if these same roses had been wintered in 
the nurserymen’s cellars. I cannot be un- 
mindful of the fact that a longer experi- 
ence has shown me that nursery rose 
storage is not always capably done, and 
while I was editor of the “American 
Rose Annual” I did some investigating 
and some boiling over which I think had 
something to do with improving the con- 
ditions under which the nurserymen do 
carry over fall-dug plants. 

I, therefore, join heartily in the adver- 
tising chorus about planting roses in the 
fall, with my own proviso that they musf 
be plants matured by Jack Frost, and 
must be planted soundly and carefully, 
with subsequent hilling up so that they 
are really only stored in the new location 
to await the very first impulse that 
spring sends toward new growth. 

Because of the way I make my living, 
and because of Breeze Hill trial grounds, 
I have much more than an average 
knowledge of what the new offerings will 
be and how they perform. I can say 
with completest confidence that I do not 
know of any poor roses being offered 
now by the originating dealers who grow 
for themselves or have contractual rela- 
tions with good growers. The whole mat- 
ter of rose plants has changed in the last 
twenty years, so that the customer who 
pays more for them, as he should, is get- 
ting better roses than he ever got before. 
He must be expected to do his share as 
to handling the roses when he gets them 
and as he plants them. 

All of the data that come to my desk 
indicate that the current supply of sound 
rose plants is not too plentiful. There- 
fore, I am suggesting that readers who 
are impressed by what I am thus writing 
get busy on their rose requirements and 


[* all the arguing and scolding that 


By J. Horace McFarland 


make sure of plants from responsible 
dealers in time to play square with them. 
My sympathy with all the newest 
sandidates for rose favor is somewhat 
lessened by my knowledge of many al- 
most as good older roses which these 
dealers are dropping as they take up 
novelties, sometimes no better than the 
old roses. Each grower, it will be found, 
has a list of old friends which he does 
grow for some reason and within which 
it is a very wise thing for the planter 
to venture. No one feels the pull of 
novelty more than I do, but after all I 
do have a regard for old friends -and 
there are old friends which will always 
be good friends to me who love roses. 
I have never ceased to love Radiance. 
Recently I have been perturbed at the 
way in which some grand good roses 
have been allowed to slip out of eata- 
logue lists, and this refers particularly 
to the climbing roses. A correspondent 
recently insisted on being told where to 
buy three roses originated by the late 
lamented Dr. W. Van Fleet which she 
very properly wanted. One was the 
white Mary Lovett, another the richly 
pink Alida Lovett, and the third was 
the excellent and quite vigorous red Bess 
Lovett. I could not tell her where to 
buy them. There must come about some 
sort of nursery discrimination and se- 
lection which will permit the honest rose 
lover to get old favorites that are worth 
while, and at the same time indulge 


himself in the new roses, so that he 
doesn’t feel too pokey and old-fashioned. 
I have gone to considerable trouble with 
certain of the larger rose-growing nur- 
serymen to try to set up secondary lists, 
but so far my eloquence has been wasted. 
Perhaps as readers insist on old roses 
they know to be good, those who supply 
them will be willing to provide them in 
due time. 

So much for roses in the fall of 1944. 
My sympathy and my memory jolt me 
with respect to the splendid rose grow- 
ers in some of the countries that have 
been fought over and harried by war. 
When I think of the fighting in France 
around Lyon, where roses have long cen- 
tered, I wish and wish again that some- 
how the devilish business of war could 
be played in another theater than that 
afforded by God’s gifts of roses and 
shrubs and trees and vines and fruits 
which sustain man and make him better. 

One of the items that I should like to 
dwell on with considerable vigor is the 
desirability of insisting on newer garden 
shrubs. We are quite well provided with 
good lilaes, and I cannot avoid repeat- 
ing for the ’steenth time Professor Sar- 
gent’s sage comment to me many years 
ago, that any dozen of the newer lilaes 
was the best dozen if it included the 
colors and types the customer wanted. 

But there is much to get in the mock- 
oranges or philadelphuses, and possibly 

(Continued on page 532) 
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Lilacs can be planted safely 
until the ground freezes. 
Young, well branched plants 
should be set a little deeper 
than they stood in the nurs- 
ery, with the exception of 
grafted plants which need to 
be set so that the graft 
union is several inches below 
Firm the soil thor- 
oughly around the roots and 
mulch with coarse litter after 
the ground freezes. 


ground. 
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Protect Them With Care 


(Continued from page 523) 


over,and completely cover with sods 
roughly dug from a pasture or meadow. 

When plants have been hilled, we 
habitually add year-old cow manure or 
other humus to a depth of 2 to 4 inches 
in the valleys between plants. This tends 
to raise the level and also deepens the 
cover over the roots. 

Experiments at Cornell University 
have shown that although ground may 
be deeply frozen, the temperature 2 or 3 
inches below the surface averages several 
degrees warmer than the surface and of 
course changes of temperature in soil 
are slow. 

Too early mounding or other covering 
tends to encourage plants to keep on 
growing and enter winter without hard- 
ening the plant tissue. Many varieties 
develop dark green or red pigmentation 
in bark and cambium which functions as 
a light filter and reduces the amount of 
temperature variation within the plant. 

Maple leaves quickly decay and like 
some other vegetable matter seem unde- 
sirable for mulching, especially if in di- 
rect contact with rose canes or branches. 
An 8- to 10-inch blanket of fairly dry 
oak leaves applied after the ground has 
frozen an inch or two does not readily 
become saturated and tends to equalize 
soil temperatures. 

We do not “fall prune” any more than 
necessary for reasonably good working 
facility. The branches and canes help to 
create shade and to keep the muleh in 
place. 

Straw, coarse hay or clean garden lit- 
ter strewn around the outside of the beds 
protects the outer edges and keeps the 
leaves in place. If available, evergreen 
boughs would, of course, be ideal for 
this. In my own small home rose garden 
I eollect all the Christmas trees in the 
neighborhood to eompletely cover the 
rose beds and largely dispense with 
leaves and hay. 

Ramblers, like Dorothy Perkins, we 
remove from their arches and trellis sup- 
ports, bundle the canes together and trail 
them along the ground at the edge of 
rose beds. There they are covered thickly 
with the coarse hay or straw that has 
been mentioned as a buffer to keep the 
leaves from blowing away and protect 
the mounded soil from rapid changes of 
temperature. Strong stakes driven at an 
angle or large U-shaped hoops are used 
near the base of these plants to keep the 
canes bent down and prevent their being 
blown about. As in the ease of bedding 
roses the soil is hilled up. This is an 
extra precaution against the rare possi- 
bility that the canes may kill back and 
also at least protect that much of the 
plant from mice and rabbits. 

Of course, mouse food is placed at in- 
tervals of perhaps 20 feet throughout 
the garden, usually at corners of the beds 
under the hay but especially at the base 
of climbers where the canes provide at- 
tractive tents. There are commercial 
mouse baits in little balls that need no 
protection from the elements, There are 
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also commercial brands of “mouse seed” 
or grain treated with poison. We use a 
quantity and make it up according to a 
formula provided by the U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but I would not ad- 
vise the average gardener to try to do it. 
Such “mouse seed” should be protected 
by some container open at one or both 
ends. Wide mouthed bottles or salad 
dressing jars tilted so water does not 
accumulate in them are satisfactory or 
little tunnels made of mailing tubes or 
wood boxes 1 to 2 inches in diameter and 
8 or 10 inches long are ideal. 

Heavy caned pillar or climbing roses 
like Hercules, Doubloons and Mary Wal- 
lace cannot be removed from their sup- 
ports for protection like the ramblers. 
Some of their longer lateral growths may 
be tied in but most of them ean be given 
a quick general pruning to shorten them 
back to 6 or 8 inches. Then hope they 
are sturdy and hardy. As in the case of 
other roses, we hill up the base of the 
plants and mulch them. We try to add 
shelter on the southerly exposure by fast- 
ening large evergreen boughs to the 
larger canes or their supports, prefera- 
bly with the butts of the branches pushed 
into the soil. Some years we are fortu- 
nate to get lots of unsold or even used 
Christmas trees which can be quickly 
planted by jabbing them into holes made 
with a crow bar. They give excellent 
shelter. 

Sometimes we even drive strong stakes 
near the plants and nail burlap on them 
to provide a screen from wind and sun. 
We have not indulged in the practice of 
swaddling climbing roses into compact 
elongated bundles with a 2-inch layer of 
rye straw tied at frequent intervals. It 
does look “professional” but in this re- 
gion we would certainly expect mildew 
and rotten bark on most of the canes 
treated that way. 


After heavy snows late in the winte 
it is sometimes necessary to remove som: 
snow and let cool air circulate throug! 
the tentlike coverings of the climbers t 
prevent a moist, warm, humid condition 
that will first mildew and then rot th 
bark and cambium. 

In some far northern localities it has 
been reported possible to successfully 
winter hybrid teas and hybrid rambler: 
when protected as outlined above ani 
then covered over with a waterproof roo 
or box open at one end. 

A few varieties, such as Frau Kar! 
Druschki, have tender skins and deeay 
badly wherever wet earth contacts the 
canes. Two or three sheets of newspaper, 
folded double and loosely wrapped 
around plants like a muffler, before the 
earth is hilled up, solves this problem. 

Where temperatures seldom go below 
+12°, mounds of earth are probably 
sufficient to at least insure the plant 
from complete killing although canes 
may kill back to the top of the protec- 
tive mounds. 

The only hybrid tea I have found that 
has survived ten winters with not more 
than the tips of its branches killing back 
is a variety long out of the catalogues, 
called Alezane. 

Many varieties of polyanthus or small- 
cluster-flowered roses are quite hardy 
but we consider it “security” to hill them 
up. All of the large-flowered polyanthas 
or floribundas should be treated the same 
as the hybrid tea and tea roses. 

The so-called hybrid perpetuals are a 
little more rugged but we give them win- 
ter jackets of earth just the same and 
perhaps a little lighter blanket of leaves 
and hay. 

Rose gardeners must make their own 
decisions on wintering roses. These de- 
cisions must largely be based on personal 
experiences supplemented by observa- 
tion of what others have done and by his 
or her interpretation of what the condi- 
tions are that cause plant injury and 
winter killing in their garden. 


Fall Planting and Other Planting 


(Continued from page 531) 


even more to be had in the weigelas. 

I have before in these remarks dis- 
cussed the desirability of bringing the 
camellia north, not by trying to grow 
Camellia japonica where frost won’t per- 
mit it, but by reaching into the camellia 
family for the hardy stewartias. These 
are entirely fit and proper for the north- 
ern states, and there are a few nursery- 
men who actually have them to sell. 
Every plant from this family one puts 
into his garden is a joy not only in the 
superb blooms it will develop but in the 
deep richness of its appearance when 
out of bloom. : 

Right in the same family is the me- 
morial plant Franklinia or Gordonia, 
about which the Bartram story has been 
told. It and all the others I have just 
mentioned bloom in very late summer 
when flowers and shrubs are precious, 
and I commend them to those who are 
endeavoring to wake up the nurserymen 


in the desirable direction of extending 
the garden range. 

Just in here I may repeat what I have 
written before about Sophora japonica, 
an extremely beautiful late-summer- 
flowering item which can make a stately 
tree, and which, indeed, has been sug- 
gested by Samuel N. Baxter, the Fair- 
mount Park authority in Philadelphia, 
as most admirable as a street tree. 

Every one of these late summer bloom- 
ers will prosper better, I think, with 
sour soil. In extreme cases a treatment 
with sulphur may be required. Most of 
the time the sour condition, which is not 
unpleasant in any way as contrasted with 
the sweet soil condition, can be brought 
about by the use of compost made from 
oak leaves and vegetable odds and ends 
that ought always to be returned to the 
earth that gave them. Oak leaf mold is 
the finest application toward making 
sour soil plants. 
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LITTLE ITEMS 
OF LIVELY INTEREST 


READERS of this magazine have always shown a willingness 
to share with others their experiences in growing interesting 
plants. This page has been set aside for short reader-contribu- 
tions each month. All readers are invited to contribute to 


this department. 


e EDITOR 





Small But Good 


By Homer G. Kewuey, ( Mass.) 


EARLY every gardener wishes for 
N a greenhouse. Many have neither 

the space nor the money for a 
full size house. However, a small affair 
like the one pictured below might be just 
what they would like. 

This little greenhouse has a really in- 
triguing layout. It is used only in the 
spring as a plant starter, but it could 
run all winter as it is solidly built. Four 
old-fashioned coldframe sash are used 
for the roof. The house is 6 feet 4 
inches by 9 feet, and has a concrete 
foundation. 

It has ventilation and a clever arrange- 


ment for heat. There is an excavated 
space underneath large enough to hold a 
brooder stove which is connected to the 
chimney which is in the rear. The space 
is covered tightly by a trapdoor. Pea 
coal is used for fuel and the stove will 
hold a slow fire for a long period. 

The interior has slatted shelves in- 
stead of benches, which allows free cireu- 
lation of air. 

Over 300 tomato plants were raised in 
this house last spring, and enough vege- 
table and flower seedlings for the owner 
and the neighbors. 


Echeverias for the Window Sill 


By Beatrice Happre.u, ( Mass.) 


about two beautiful echeverias now 

(July 5) in bloom on my window 
sill. One is E. set-oliver, a hybrid of 
Echeveria setosa and Oliveranthus ele- 
gans. It has the lovely flowers of oliver- 
anthus, and the light green leaves are 
deeper at the tips, covered with a frosty 
growth of fine, very short, hairs. 

The pointed foliage forms a rosette 
from the base of which the flower stems 
shoot forth and other little rosettes ap- 
pear. The 8-inch stems have small leaves 
at irregular intervals and the flowers 
come at the top, on separate hairy 1- to 
15-inch stems. These blossoms are a 
flaming orange-coral color lined with 
canary-yellow and shaped after the style 
of a closed gentian. The flowers have 
four or five green sepals, covered with 
short frosty hairs, just like the leaves. 

Ours stands in a sea-green pottery jar 
on a sunny window sill and has been in 
bloom for weeks. It is a small plant, in 
a 24-inch pot. 

Echeveria peacocki is quite a contrast, 
with pastel coloring of soft, powdery 
blue with a smooth, waxy finish. One 
might call it French blue or French grey. 
The flower stems are pale coral-pink, 
lined with yellow. They come at the top 
of a 10-inch stem, curved like a beckon- 
ing finger. This lovely plant looks like 


] CANNOT resist the urge to write 





The little sash house described above 


wax, and too delicate to handle, but it is 
quite hardy for indoors and requires no 
special care. Good drainage, a moder- 
ately sunny window, and not too much 
water will keep it in condition all 
through the year. 

The big rosette completely covers the 
24-inch pot, which stands in a pale yel- 
low pottery jar. 


Pest Resistant Plants 


HEN selecting material for land- 
scape plantings, home gardeners 
would get greater satisfaction 

by using species relatively free from in- 
sect pests. Dr. W. E. Blauvelt of the 
Department of Entomology, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., made the fol- 
lowing recommendations at a_ recent 
nurserymen’s convention. 

Typical of pest-free plants is the 
Japanese Snowball, Viburnum tomem- 
tosum sterile, which is rarely attacked 
by aphis. This plant might well replace 
the common Snowball, Viburnum opulus 
roseum. 

Another example is the Canoe Birch, 
Betula papyrifera, which can be used 
in place of the European White Birch, 
Betula pendula, which is subject to at- 
tack by the bronze birch borer. In New 
York State most trees of European 
White Birch have succumbed to the at- 
tack of this insect. 

English and Seotch Elms are both 
subject to leaf miner injury and Dr. 
Blauvelt suggests that they be omitted 
from landseape plantings and in their 
place the American Elm substituted. 

In place of the Irish Juniper, Juni- 
perus communis hibernica, which is sub- 
ject to injury from webworm, the 
Swedish Juniper, J. communis suecica, 
might be grown since it generally escapes 
webworm infestation. 


The Rose Dawn Plant 
“| BE plant recently publicized over 


the radio and in newspapers as the 
new Rose Dawn plant is, according to 
the best information at hand, the peren- 
nial Lychnis dioica, which is often ealled 
the Red or Morning Campion. According 
to Bailey’s “Hortus”, the plant grows 
two feet high, bearing loose clusters of 
red flowers one inch in diameter. The 
blossoms open in the morning and the 
plant is usually somewhat sticky. Its na- 
tive home is Europe and Asia and it is 
an escape in the Eastern United States. 
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Camellias 


(Continued from page 527) 


cated form, a typical camellia in every 
sense of the word. Its flowers when open- 
ing in late spring are then a deep pink 
near red and of more open form. This 
variety will bloom very freely indoors 
during December under glass. However, 
it is touchy to sudden rises in tempera- 
ture and may drop part of its buds as a 
result of sudden warmth. 

An unfailing winter bloomer in white 
is the variety Nobilissima. It is a pure 
white of medium size with a pompon ef- 
fect in the center, almost anemone-like. 
For corsages, it is most delightful and 
looks almost artificial in its pristine neat- 
ness and purity of color. 

Another white not quite so early is the 
larger and much more formal sort known 
as Alba plena. Here is the ideal substi- 
tute for the gardenia blossom for those 
who care to wear pure white waxy 
blooms. No other flower can in any way 
equal a well grown bloom of Alba plena 
in its 3- to 4-1nch size of perfect symetri- 
cal formation and purity of color. 

For sensational size, up to 6 inches in 
diameter, grow the early blooming vari- 
ety Grandiflora rosea. This is a single, 
or at times semi-double, flower of a nice 
cheery rose-pink color, which will start to 
bloom without much coaxing during Jan- 
uary and is at times truly sensational. 
It has the handicap of short lasting 
quality—usually only three days. Out- 
doors it may last a bit longer, but never 
very much. It is a conservatory jewel, 
nevertheless, for when you have a well 
grown plant in a 4-inch pot that will 
produce flowers larger than the pot itself, 
one cannot but stop to marvel at its 
beauty. 

For a truly brilliant Christmas red 
color that will rival the best scarlet car- 
nations, one has to see the variety Are- 
jishi (or Aloha). This is a good size 
flower of fluffy ruffled double form, aver- 
aging 3 to 4 inches in diameter. It is one 
that will be popular for midwinter flow- 
ering and the blossoms have good dura- 
bility for cutting as well. A well-grown 
plant of Aloha is a treasure for life, for 
year after year it will increase its pro- 
duction of brilliant red flowers, so wel- 
come during the midwinter season. Its 
foliage is rather large and deeply ser- 
rated with tip of leaf sharply pointed, 
readily distinguished from most other 
varieties. 

Another very satisfactory sort for 
midwinter is Somegawa, one of the old 
Japanese introductions frequently seen 
in coastal gardens. Its distinguishing 
feature is the very formal and compact 
flower with candystripe pattern of color, 
white and pink alternating in even pro- 
portions. There are fanciers for just 
such color features, and this camellia is 
truly masterful in this regard, plus being 
a long lasting flower under proper tem- 
peratures. The plant branches freely 
with foliage rather smaller than preced- 
ing sorts mentioned, and smooth edged. 
It is a vigorous grower easily managed 
and makes very shapely bushes in time. 
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Another camellia, often grown and ad- 
mired for its beautiful, light pink formal 
flowers, is Pink Perfection. This hap- 
pens to be the easiest one to propagate 
and grow, but in our coastal climate is 
rather tricky for it usually sheds its buds 
during the winter season due to tempera- 
ture variations to which it is extremely 
sensitive. Even in the greenhouse this 
temperamental beauty is hard to flower 
satisfactorily, where all others previously 
mentioned perform to entire satisfaction. 

My recommendation in the light pink 
color range of formal type bloom is 
Otome. Here we have a sort not of such 
profuse growing habit and a little later 
to flower than Pink Perfection. Its charm 
and beauty consist of a slightly larger 
flower in the most exquisite light salmon- 
pink color, a shade or two deeper than 
Pink Perfection. It has no equal for deli- 
cate coloring and will make nice shapely 
bushes if given the least bit of care. 


Each locality and climate will produce 
differences in behavior of camellias and 
experience will be the best teacher of all 
time. The satisfaction and fun of grow- 
ing camellias is one of life’s best experi- 
ences and the plants, with average care, 
will thrive for a lifetime. They are natu- 
rally adapted to pot growing which in 
time may be replaced by tubs to furnish 
midwinter flowers by the hundred, year 
after year. 

During the summer, plants are best 
placed in a semi-shaded spot outdoors 
and kept watered as required. If puts or 
tubs are sunk into the earth, it is more 
agreeable for them. Bear in mind that 
foliage is greatly benefited by frequent 
spraying with water and occasional ap- 
plications of manure water will prove 
worth while also; even a mulch of a cou- 
ple of inches of manure over the ground 
is of much value to their general well 
being. 

Once you become a camellia grower, 
you will become inspired by their charms 
and your interest will increase with their 
beauty to the end of your days. 


Indoor Color All Winter 


(Continued from page 521) 


the Plumbago. This vine, which can be 
kept pruned to bamboo stakes or a small 
trellis, is ready to burst into bloom when 
it is brought indoors about October first, 
and comes through with a second flower- 
ing starting in March. In autumn the 
clusters of lavender-blue flowers, so simi- 
lar to the garden’s blue phlox, appear 
for about six weeks. Since the plant is 
a sizable one, it is possible to group 
around it smaller pots of pink flowering 
Bouvardia which bloom well into Janu- 
ary. 

The second period of bloom is depend- 
ent either on the standard gift. plants 
which one may receive for Christmas or 
St. Valentine’s day, or on the flowering 
of azaleas, poinsettias and such plants 
carried over from last winter and the 
bulbs forced in either water or soil. Daf- 
fodils, tulips, grape hyacinths in soil or 
French Roman hyacinths in water, Calla 
lilies, freesias, and amaryllis offer plenty 
of variety in bulbs alone. Geranium cut- 
tings or cutback plants should start to 
blossom in early February. 

A cheerful picture for the usual run 
of dull January days is a white cyclamen 
left over from Christmas (with care a 
cyclamen should flower for three months) 
flanked by three or four pots of scarlet 
Kalanchoé. 

February and March have always been 
the peak months of bloom in my window 
gardens. So much will flower then that 
one need not plan the same grouping two 
years in succession or ever grow weary 
of any one plant. African violets, Kalan- 
choé, begonias, Sweet Olive, periwinkle, 
continue flowering; azaleas, flowering 
maple, and gardenia commence theirs. 
Miniature roses such as Pixie or Tom 
Thumb will touch a memory of June or 
the Confederate jasmine, sweetly fra- 
grant, of the South. 

Some of this abundance of bloom 


tapers off slowly into April, but usually 
by late March a few new blossoms clamor 
for attention. Euphorbia or Crown-of- 
thorns is at its best in March, April and 
May, putting out pair after pair of 
orange-scarlet flowers. Spirea or Astilbe 
is another dainty reminder of spring. 

Since lilies are indispensable to Eas- 
ter, the house plant picture could be 
built around the white Callas which are 
slower to flower than the colored ones, or 
the Easter lilies which can be forced at 
home. The gardenia, if it will flower, is 
another focal point, supplemented with 
a handsome Euphorbia or Plumbago. 
The fortunate owner of a Wax-plant has 
still another flowering picture. 

Lest all of this sounds too optimistic 
and one’s house plant collection is largely 
foliage plants and green vines, they too 
can be made more dramatic throughout 
the three seasons. Admittedly they pre- 
suppose less available sunlight than a 
diversity of flowering plants but forced 
bulbs will prevent a mass of greenery 
from beginning to pall. Those bulbs 
recommended for more flowery windows 
will hold their full bloom in less sunny 
places and be more appreciated. 

One cannot in February produce a 


-yellow Calla lily or a Pixie rose by wish- 


ing. If an imspection at this time does 
not promise much in the way of flowers 
for the next five months, it is not yet too 
late to get bulbs and plants underway. 
Plants require varying lengths of time to 
blossom and while they are progressing 
toward that point may be kept in less 
public or less sunny spots. 

The achievement of succession of 
bloom indoors depends, of course, on 
regular, understanding care of plants. 
Light for green growing, sun for flower- 
ing, favorable temperatures (never too 
hot), moist atmosphere, ventilation and 
sufficient watering are basic factors. 














HOTTEST WEATHER 


WINE PURPLE GROUP 


Wine reds to darkest purple reds 
REAL RED GROUP $1 EACH—ALL SIX VARIETIES—$5. 


$1 EACH—ALL SIX VARIETIES Wichita—Most Profuse Bloomer 
FOR $5 Nile Song—Light Wine Very Distinct 





Modesto—Flaming Chinese Red Hawaiian Moon—Almost Black Wine Red 
Warsaw—Deep Mahogany Red Venice—Large Size Lovely Blooms 

Red Sage—Scarlet Red La Salle—Full Flower Deep Wine 

Lena Hoover—Deep Wine Red Duke of Texas—Tall Large Full Flower 


Bonfire—Real Cherry Red 


Rose Parade—Brilliant Rosy Red 
: YELLOW and GOLD GROUP 
ROSE GROUP You will never get too many of 


Colors from old rose to pinkish sal- these. Unusual shades shapes sea- 
mon. These are from the so-called %0n of bloom. These will beat any 
“Pinks.” yellows ever offered 


$1 EACH—ALL SIX VARIETIES—S$5. $1 EACH—ALL SIX VARIETIES—SS. 


Pocatello—Light Rosy Red Deep Rose Eye — 
Misty Rose—Huge Wide Full Browpish ¥ Destiny—Large Open Flowers Palest 


Rose 
Olympic—Light Chrome Finest Texture 
Wenatchee—Medium Shade Red Rose Eye Belle of Natchez— —Huge Light Gold Most 
Zone Stately 
Beverly—Old Rose in Another Full Shade Glamour Gal—Finest Buff Chrome 
Wabash—Most Unique Old Rose Priace of June—Lemon Ruffled Petals 
Rosabel—Medium Shade Rose Salmon Kokomo—Deep Rich Gold, Wide 


One Each of All Four in” onde Labelled for only 


9 SOLID ACRES .. . SEND FOR CATALOGUE IN NATURAL 
COLORS 


RUSSELL GARDENS 


SPRING, TEXAS 





HARDY FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA... PRICED SO 
EVERYBODY CAN HAVE THEM! PLANT NOW EVEN IN 


FOR REAL BLOOM NEXT SEASON! 


MIXED VARIETIES 
(not labelled) 


All are superb evenly assorted. From some of our very 
best. Use these in quantity for naturalizing. Ask for 
light or dark shades. 


12 FOR $5 30 FOR $10 100 FOR $25 


Hardly any two of above will be alike 
All Plants Delivered Postpaid 


ORDER NOW! DELIVERY TO 
SUIT YOU! ALL PLANTS 
DELIVERED POSTPAID 


“WE BELIEVE 
THESE ARE 
THE FINEST 
OFFERED 
ANYWHERE, ALL 
VIGOROUS AND 
BLOOMING 
STOCK” 








The above is a typical Russell hemerocallis after the second 
season’s growth—clumps increase in size from year to 
year, 






















for indoor cheerfulness this winter 
Mate liberal elon lant GIANT HYBRID 


ings—forevery room 


in the house. The 
colorings and mark- A 
ings of Henderson's 


Giant Hybrid Amaryl- 
lis are exquisite; the 
bulbs are large, and 
are of sufficient age 
to produce flowers 
during winter or 
spring. They are the 
most gorgeous bul- 
bous pot plants 
known. They throw 
up spikes from two to three feet, bearing wide-petalled 
flowers averaging 5 to 6 inches across, some being of rich, 
glowing colors; others delicately shaded and superbly veined. 





Mixed Varieties (Extra Size Bulbs, 60c each; 
$6.06 per doz.) 


Mammoth Size Bulbs, 75c each; $7.50 per doz. 


ta- 
Write for our new bulb ca 


log to 
prose 7" 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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25 Plants $8.00 


This is a: good time to order Chrysanthemums for 
next year’s gardens since good Chrysanthemum 
stock is scarce. If you order now we can sitill 
make selections from distinctive and hardy vari- 
eties, among our best sellers. 


This Gift Collection will include a minimum of 
3 plants from each variety we choose for you. 


12 plants with a minimum of 
3B from each variety we select #%5.00 


Order at once to get the best choice of varieties. A gift notification 
greeting card will acknowledge every order. All orders will be 
shipped prepaid at planting time in the spring. 


Send for illustrated catalog. The 25 
cent charge will be deducted from your 
first order 


nxep a 15 | 


MADISON, N.J. 











NEWS 


FROM 


CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


Conducted by 
DOROTHY BIDDLE, (Pleasantville, N. Y.) 





For the Veteran Hospitals 


former president of the National 

Council of State Garden Clubs and 
now on the Advisory Board of that organi- 
zation, feels that garden clubs have a won- 
derful opportunity to help at the veterans’ 
hospitals all over the country. She sends 
the following message to our garden clubs: 

“Perhaps some of the garden clubs 
throughout the country do not quite under- 
stand or are even unaware of the oppor- 
tunity which is offered through the Camp 
and Hospital Council Service of the Red 
Cross to contribute to the happiness and 
welfare of our servicemen. Every Red 
Cross chapter which is at all near a camp 
has a committee for helping to supply the 
needs which cannot be met by the govern- 
ment. This committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the various organized groups 
in the community and from it two dele- 
gates attend a council which meets, usually 
once a month, at the camp. At this council 
meeting, through the Red Cross Field Di- 
rector, the commanding officer makes 
known the needs of his men. These re- 
quests.are taken to the local chapter com- 
mittees to be filled. It would be a fine 
thing if every garden club in the country 
would have a representative on the nearest 
local committee. Typical aid offered by 
Councils which would be of interest to gar 
den clubs is the planting and landscaping 
of grounds around hospitals and recreation 
buildings, the supplying of Christmas 
greens, cut flowers, especially at holidays, 
for chapel decorations. 

“In some states, it may be preferable 
for one representative to be appointed to 
attend all council meetings in that state.” 

It is interesting, in connection with 
Mrs. Kellogg’s message, to see what garden 
clubs have actually been doing along this 
line. Mrs. William A. Moeller, President 
of the Garden Club of Ohio, writes me as 
follows: 


Mir FREDERICK R. KELLOGG, a 


“Two large general hospitals for con- 
valescent and injured service men in Cleve- 
land are the Crile General Hospital and 
the Marine Hospital. All the garden clubs 
in the Greater Cleveland Area are contrib- 
uting, not only financially, but very gen- 
erously of their time and energy to work 
in these hospitals. The outside planting 
for Crile General Hospital is being super- 
vised by the Garden Center of Cleveland, 
and all the Cleveland garden clubs are 
participating. They are endeavoring to 
raise $50,000.00 to do this landscaping. 
Many of our members are Grey Ladies, and 
are contributing daily to the needs of both 
Crile General Hospital and Marine Hos- 
pital. Garden clubs have given dish gar- 
dens, flower arrangements, laprobes, bou- 
quets and small souvenirs for trays on all 
holidays. Large flower arrangéments are 
supplied three times a week for each hos- 
pital, to be used in the wards. 

“The Fletcher General Hospital at Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, and the Brecksville Veterans’ 
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General Hospital have been the recipients 
of dish gardens, flower arrangements and 
also the services of Grey Ladies, who are 
among our members. 

“Garden clubs around Youngstown have 
assisted at Camp Reynolds in Pennsylvania 
and also Deshon General Hospital of 
Pennsylvania. Garden clubs of Fremont 
and Ashland have assisted in all these 
various ways at Camp Perry, where there 
are returned soldiers and also a concentra- 
tion camp. Planting was done at Camp 
Perry in the name of the Garden Club of 
Ohio and supervised by the Port Clinton 
Garden Club. 

“This gives you some idea of the extent 
of the war activities of the Garden Club of 
Ohio for the past three years.” 

With limited space, I shall not go into so 
much detail with other states, but every- 
where fine work is going on. Lost River 
(Oregon) clubs are providing 500 dish 
gardens for each of the beds in the Marine 
Recuperation and Naval hospitals nearby. 
Some of these 500 miniature gardens are 
“desert gardens” planted with small cacti, 
and some are “wet gardens,” with tiny 
growing plants. Convalescents particularly 
enjoy watching things grow, and it is 
hoped that this idea will take hold and be 
used by other groups throughout Oregon. 

The Garden Club of Alabama presented 
the American Red Cross this past year 
with $2,500 with which a fully equipped 
ambulance was purchased and sent over- 
seas. The gardens of this State (and of a 
great many others) have been open to 
members of the U. S. forces. 

Arizona’s garden clubs have kept local 





This design, by the late Victor D. Brenner, 
world renowned medalist, has been selected 
by the National Victory Garden Institute 
for the state award medals in the national 
“Green Thumb” contest. The Brenner 
design, titled “La Terre,” depicts a 
French peasant in the field and symbolizes 
the eternal worker in the soil 


hospitals supplied with potted plants as 
well as flowers. 

Indiana has done a magnificent job in 
getting state-wide participation in its proj 
ect of developing the grounds of the ho: 
pital at Camp Atterbury. This is in add 
tion to the local projects, where the clu). 
provide flower arrangements for the ser 
ice men’s Centers, the filling of flower boxes 
for hospitals, ete. 

Kentucky’s hospitals have been taken 1» 
heart by the garden clubs, and all are be- 
ing generously planted—the materials and 
the labor donated by the garden’ club 
members. 

Massachusetts must have a bit more 
said for its fine work, Their three-point 
wartime program is: first, listing and 
making available for service men and their 
families the gardens and spots of historical 
and horticultural interest; second, food 
production and preservation; third, service 
to the military hospitals. This last, begun 
before Pearl Harbor, has grown to cover 
the twenty hospitals and infirmaries in 
the State. This Garden Club Service has 
rolled up a yearly budget of $10,000, 
Horticultural therapy is organized by the 
Garden Club Federation and the Garden 
Club of America. The work covers the 
following: 1. Flowers throughout the year 
for the sick and convalescent; 2. Special 
decorations at Christmas, Easter and 
Thanksgiving; 3. Gardens for the patients 
in which those who are able work at rais- 
ing both vegetables and flowers; 4, Plant- 
ing hospital areas. 

A Michigan club decorated 75 Christmas 
trees for its local hospital. New York has 
developed a plan to have vegetable gardens 
planted at the hospitals, which are to he 
taken care of by convalescent soldiers. 
North Carolina is to be credited with keep- 
ing up a steady supply of magazines and 
books for its hospitals, and providing en- 
tertainment of various kinds. Rhode Island 
is especially well organized in spite of its 
small size, and specialized at Christmas 
with every hospital in the State rejoicing 
over decorated trees, swags, wreaths and 
poinsettias. 

The garden clubs of the country are do- 
ing a grand work for the hospitals—but 
there is always more to be done. We must 
keep up the good work, and increase its 
spread, until every hospital in the country 
is beautified with outdoor planting, cheer- 
ful within with growing plants and cut 
flowers, supplied with gardens where con- 
valescents may work and play, gay at 
Christmas with hints of Santa Claus—at 
all times aware of the closeness of man to 
the growing and creative earth. 


Pot Pourri 


The Pucketos Garden Club (New Ken- 
sington, Penna.) offers a suggestion for an 
entirely new kind of “bake sale” for rais- 
ing money. They tried it out, and it worked 
far beyond their expectations. They had a 
British table, where typically British 
things were sold—tarts, currant loaf, 
lemon butter, marmalade scones, black cur- 
rant jam. The money from this table went 
to the Red Cross. The Italian table, the 
women picturesquely dressed and with 
large earrings and silken scarfs, sold out a 
fine supply of spaghetti, bread sticks, supli 
and frappe. A little Chinese girl in orien- 
tal costume presided over the Chinese table, 
whose profits went to Chinese Relief. Here 
were sold rice cakes and almond cookies 
with hot tea. Early American was the 
motif of a table where baked ham, brown 
bread, baked beans, pies and other typ! 
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cally American dishes were sold. Doesn't 
all that suggest a new and exciting way of 
arranging a food sale—and making money 
for the innumerable calls that garden clubs 
have? 





. * * 

Mrs. R. Massey, of Short Hills, New 
Jersey, sends a list of books that she 
thinks should be in every garden club’s 


library—and indeed in the library of every 
garden lover. Here’s her list: 

“The very first book I would suggest is 
‘The World Was My Garden’ by “David 
Fairchild. It my second bible. Then I 
would suggest ‘The Garden Encyclopedia,’ 


is 


so useful that every gardener should own 
a copy. ‘Edible Wild Plants’ by Medsger 
is helpful. ‘Practical Book of Outdoor 
Flowers’ by Richardson Wright and ‘Pleas- 
ures and Problems of a Rock Garden’ by 
Louise Beebe Wilder should be included. 
No garden library is complete without a 
bird book. The club librarian should send 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for copies of ‘The Mi- 
gration of North American Birds,’ Bulletin 
No. 363, by Fred Lincoln, sending ten 
cents for each copy desired. This tells the 
fascinating story of bird migration, the old 
beliefs and the new theories. It is mys- 
terious and highly interesting.” 


Round Robin Club News 


Conducted by 


Marion P. 


1518 Kemble Street, 


E have started on the last half of 
WV the 700’s so that 800 applicants 

are in view. The Pan-American 
Robin seems to be a hopeful prospect and 
several in this country have asked for 
membership. A lead has been received that 
we hope to follow up very soon. Today a 


letter came from Mexico asking for mem- 
bership among the hybridizers if the 
slower mail will not prevent it. I feel 


sure the director and members will work 
out some plan by which this American 
ranchman in the mountains of Mexico can 
be included among them. 

Advanced Robins are coming to be a 
necessity. Some of our charter members 
feel they have learned so much that they 
need to move on and let new comers take 
their places. The solution naturally will 
be transferring them to advanced groups. 
It is the same old problem of garden clubs 


but easier to solve, as other groups can 
soon be formed. 
Our “Georgia Dendrologist’” writes, “I 


am very much interested in the fine work 
you are doing in promoting interest 
through the FLowER GROWER magazine in 
rather novel method of riding hob- 
You can depend on me to help with 
robin on Trees and Shrubs.” No. 1 is 
and No, 2 started with a waiting 
A few more and it will leave the 


this 
bies, 
the 
filled 
list. 
nest. 

The original director of Amaryllis has 
obtained a different leader for each group. 
Three are filled and No. 4 nearly so while 
a director for No. 5 is waiting. Birds No. 
8 is about large enough to fly. It is a 
popular subject. Cacti and Succulents are 
popular too. There are leaders enough for 
two more. That interesting topic, Chemi- 
cal Gardening, is not quite filled. 

A reader asked what was meant by a 
“lost Robin.” It is a package of letters 
that for some reason, often difficult to un- 


SG’ GARDEN CLUBS 
ATTENTION/ 


Every Garden Club will be 
interested in our group sub- 
scription plan. Write today 
for full details to 
GARDEN CLUB 
DEPARTMENT 


FLOWER GROWER 


Albany, N. Y. 
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THOMAS 


Utiea, N. Y. 

derstand, has not been mailed on its way. 
One loss probably resulted from an acci- 
dent to mail but most of them are pure 
carelessness. A director asks, “What has 
become of the Golden Rule?” Once in a 
while a Robin will turn up after weeks 
or months of being lost. It is hard to 
understand, except in cases of illness, how 
a Robin allowed to remain but four days 
can be put away anywhere. It should be 
read and passed right on. If the member 
is too sick to read the letters they should 
be mailed right out by some member of 
the family. One member was in a hospi- 
tal and had the nurse enclose a note and 
mail the package right away. From each 
member came a card or note or little gift. 

A Campanula Robin was filled long ago 
and was supposed to be flying. I have 
personally written to each member and 
received answers from all but three that 
they have never received this Robin. Who 
wants to offer to direct this Robin of those 
who did answer and desire the subject ? 

Directors are asking if they may drop 
members who fail to mail letters promptly 
or disregard the courtesy card or do not 
use sufficient postage. It is but fair to 
the majority who do their part toward 
making the Robins the source of help and 
comfort so many say they are, to simply 
drop out those who do not care enough to 
follow three such simple rules. 

The Daffodil Robins are being conducted 
in a very fine manner for real learning. 
A number of directors are planning the 
work to give the greatest amount of help 
to all who wish to learn and help others. 
The director of Epiphyllums likes a full 
Robin. No. 3 is not quite filled. 

The very newest Robin is for beginners 
only. People often write that they fear 
they are not gardeners enough to do their 
share but do want to learn. Here’s their 
chance. 

“Soil Conservation” is arousing interest. 
We hope it will grow and start soon. 

A member in commenting on _ other 
phases of this work writes, “I want to 
take this opportunity to tell you how much 
good I think you are doing with the 
Round Robins. I have one begonia friend 
who has three sons over there somewhere 
and she just seems to crave something to 
interest her. I never write her but I 
a reply within a very few days asking 
questions about begonias or telling me 
something she thinks may interest me. 
She also writes that her sons have asked 
her please not to give up her flowers.” 


get 
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Giant Jabips 


England is growing fine tulip bulbs 
from original Holland stock, and we 
have just received a shipment right off 
the boat. 


VICTORY SUGGESTION 


Red, White ond "Nearest Blue” 
CITY OF HAARLEM (Darwin)—29 


in. 


Bright, glittering scarlet with steel-blue 
base. Huge flowers; the best bedding 


tulip. 
Giant Bulbs 


$2.25 per Doz.; 100 for $16.50 


MISS BLANCHE (May- Flowering) — 22 
in. Pure white. Similar in formation 
and size to Zwanenburg. 


$1.95 per Doz.; 100 for $15.25 


GREUZE (Darwin)—27 in. 
purple with. lustrous sheen. 


$1.95 per Doz.; 100 for $15.25 


SPECIAL VICTORY OFFER—35 Bulbs 
Each of the above’ three—‘RED”, 
“WHITE”, and “NEAREST BLU ~ 105 
Bulbs in all........ ‘ . 815.00 


Plant this Dadietiiin cade accord- 
ing to height, for a gorgeous patriotic 
display that will challenge the admira- 
tion of every passerby. 


BEDDING MIXTURE 
of EXOTIC TULIPS 


A riotous mixture 
full color range. 


50 Large Bulbs, $4.25 
100 Large Bulbs, $7.95 


GOLD and BLUE MIXTURE 


Here is a suggestion for a lovely color 
Pattern. This Collection contains: 


ALL FOR 
100 Assorted Narcissi Bulbs 4 715 
25 Mertensia Virginica ® 


HARDY LILY COLLECTION 


L. 
L. 





Deep violet 


of all types, giving 


Candidum 
Centrifolium 


(Madonna) 
(Lily of China) 


L. Regale (Regal) 

L. Shuksan (New Hybrid) 
Succession of flowers from early June 
to late July. All easily grown. 

12 Bulbs (3 Each of 4 Var.), $4.00 
All Bulbs shipped POSTPAID within 
500 miles of New York City. Please 
send full remittance as we cannot ship 


-O.D. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Write for Free Fall Bulb Booklet 


162 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 


























































































OOSPECIALS 


1905 Out Door Plants 








EVERGREENS 
ee POU, OF vcccccecesecacsecc 5 for $1 
WHITE PINE, ‘Handsome, "Long Silver, 
NS SPOR eeemed 5 for $1 
he I Fr occcsccoessson eee 
AUSTRIAN PINE, 15”...............5 for $1 
BALSAM FIR, 12”...... PPT Teer eT ere 6 for $1 








4 HARDY ORCHIDS PINK $1 
Rare and very exquisite. 
A novelty in your garden you will be proud to 
show your friends; they grow from 8 to 15 inches 
high and are the softest pink shades. 


ONION SETS 
Plant Now for Winter and Spring. 
Hardy. 350 for $i 

















wane ee TTT 
RHODODENDRONS. Lovely bushy eee: to 


8”. Exceptional quality and size........ or $1 
HYDRANGEA, ‘‘Atlantic City’’ type, lovely flowers, 
all blue 2 for $1 
HYDRANGEA. French, pink & reds....... 2 for $1 
CHINESE AZALEAS. Red, bushy......... 3 for $I 
POPPIES. Mammoth size. Oriental reds and pinks. 
Rs bin nhine os hk kite bad ae A aaa 4 for $1 
TULIPS. Darwin Rainbow Mixture, flowering 
SED ikdicctincGinnd, eOohek ocehekenenenee 25 for $1 
IRIS. Rainbow Mixture, Asst....... ocescta ue ee 
OSES. Everblooming .......-ccescsseeees 4 for $1 


CREEPING MYRTLE. Fine for shady places and 
— trees. Blue flowers in Spring. Always 


IES ARR eS ee 18 clumps for.$1 
XMAS. — Always green winter & summer, 
Rr 6 clumps for $1 
BLEEDING HEARTS, Old Fashioned type, large 
FOUTS ccccccccccesescecseccoscedescceses 3 for $i 


FRAGRANT VIOLETS, Russian...6 clumps for $I 
PACHYSANDRA (Spurge) 15 for $1 
CREEPING MYRTLE, Where grass won’t grow on 
hillside this is ideal, Evergreen and a 
Bie BOOS cc ccccnccceccccoccetcsece 8 for $! 
ENGLISH CRRYSAST ET UaS —~ We wait send 
one clump each at $l. 
Have twenty distinct Al Flowers are 6 in. 
across and hardier than all other pom poms. 
Many incurved and as handsome as those grown 
indoors. The full 20 for $15 labeled. 
25 BLUE BELLS $i-————] 
Blooms first thing in spring; dwarf spikes of 
blue flowers. A favorite spring-flowering bulb. 
100 for $3 














HARDY JASMINE 
“‘Abelia Grandiflora’®. Height 4 ft. Retains its 
glossy leaves all winter. Flowers in August. 
Handsome shell pink flowers in abundance. 
Most attractive. Large 1 ft plants to offer. 
4 for $1.00 








ASPARAGUS. Washington 2 yr....20 for $1.00 
STRAWBERRY. Ever-bearing ....25 for $1.00 


——ew AZJALEA CHINESE RED=—— 
These handsome plants have at least 25 buds 
each. For outdoor or pot them for Xmas.2 for $1 


3 BLUE SPRUCE $1 
Eight Years Old, 12 to 15” High 























XMAS ROSE—(Hellebores.) These Single White 
**Roses’’ bloom out doors in the severest weather 
along in March, Sometimes in a warm Fall they 
Mower 66 WMOs WMG. i icesscccccssecs $1.00 each 
APHNE—These are hady but lovely to pot and 
have them in bloom for Xmas indoors, Abundants 
of flowers and so fragrant.....+++....$1.00 each 


BLUE BERRY 


We have lovely plants of these 10 to 12 in. 
The 2 varieties Jersey and Rhoncocus are well 
mated to produce berries as large as Cran- 
berry. 3 ea 6 for $1.00 

















YELLOW DAISEY—(Coreopsis). Blooms all 
summer. Nice for natural planting and will 
grow in part shade, 10 for 


HOUSE PLANTS 


QUALITY VIOLETS 


AFRICAN VIOLETS (Saintpaulia). New 








Patented. Pink flowers........+..+.+.. { for $I 
ay Sree VIOLETS (Saintpaulia). New 
Patented. ‘‘White Lady’’........... 1 for $1 
7 N VIOLETS (Saintpaulia). Blue 
Now Patented, .....cccessecece 2 for $1 
AFRICAN VIOLETS (Saintpaulia). New 
‘‘Trilby.’”’ Reddish Orchid.......... t for $1 








r——6 HOUSE PLANTS, $1 
Chinese Hibiscus, Impatiens, Shrimp Plant, 
Cigar Plant, Golden Marguerite, Primrose. All 
Perpetual Flowering. 











COLEUS. A colorful collection, all — ms. - $1.00 


ASPIDISTRAS—Sold by number of cae In 
multinles of 7 leaves (with roots)........ $1.00 
CACTUS COLLECTION—One each of miniatures, 
thorn type, for glass shelf purpose, Our selec- 
THOM, cccccccccccecececccccccece cocece® SOF poten 
No catalog. Add 10c to ‘each dollar 
chase for packing and postage up to $5. 
$5.00 and over, free. 


SHADY LAWN neta 
Dept. F Hammonton, N. J. 


2 Christmas Cactus Varieties 
Wanted 


Can anyone tell me where I can ob- 
tain plants of Zygocactus (Christmas 
Cactus) Le Vesuv, violet bloom, and 
Z. delicatus, white bloom? Knicker- 
hocker Cactus Gardens formerly han- 
dled these cacti.—(Mrs,) LAWRENCE 
JINYDER, (Ohio) 


"AD BU) "AD "AD 


Is Gladiolus Blue Jay Grown? 


Does anyone know where I can ob- 
tain bulbs of a dé ~ blue hardy gladi- 
olus called Blue Jay? We had it in 
our home garden about twenty-five 
years ago. It bloomed year after year, 
but in moving we lost it.—M. L. Nir- 
MAN, (Qhio) 


PAD AD *ND ND 


White Amaryllis Wanted 


IT have the salmon and the red and 
white amaryllis, but would like to 
obtain a white one. Can some reader 
tell me where I can procure this ?— 
(Mrs.) L. M, Francis, (Mass. ) 


"VD "AD *ND 


Rose Anthurium 


aU) 


Can any reader tell me where I 
may buy Anthurium with rose colored 
pistil? I have the all white variety.— 
(Mrs.) JAMES J. QUILL, ( Wisc.) 


"AD °ND 


Rose Erna Grootendorst 


Where can I get the hybrid polyan- 
tha red rose, Erna Grootendorst ?— 
(Mrs.) AXEL BENSON, (Wisc.) 


"AD °ND 


The Gooseberry Gourd 


I am anxious to locate seeds of 
Bryonopsis—the so-called gooseberry 
2 gourd, It first has green gooseberry- 
a 


aU) 




















— Queries and Answers Department — 


? | pine mipecoa tly Please Readers want your help with these 
2 puzzling garden questions. If you have had experience with the 

plant or problems mentioned, kindly send your answer in a letter 
2 to the editor. As many letters as possible will be used on this page. 


9 
like berries which turn red, leaves 
like a pointed star, and is an annual. * 
I had it at one time but lost all the ‘ 
seeds. I do not find it listed in any ¢ 
seed catalogue—(Mrs.) D. T. Rans- * 
DELL, (Kans,) 6) 

. 


Oregon Fern Question 


*AE 


Can anyone of your many readers 
tell me where I could get the hardy 
fern used so much by florists in 
sprays? Our local florist calls it Ore- 
gon fern, but I cannot seem to find it 
in any catalogue——(Mrs.) H. A. 
KReEssIc, (Mo.) 


FAD  °AD “AD 


Grosbeak Cafeteria Wanted 


Can anyone advise me where I 
could obtain plans for a feeder espe- 
cially for the evening grosbeak? Some 
mornings we have as many as fifty, 
and need an especially large feeder.— 
‘(Mrs.) F, D, CavELL, (Penna.) 


"AD "AD "AD 


aU) 








*NS 


Who Grows Candlestick Tulips? 


Within the last few years the 
Candlestick or Clusiana tulip has 
disappeared from catalogues. Can any 
reader suggest where these bulbs may 
be obtained ?—Dorotuy B, BELLona, 
(Calif. ) 


"AD *AD mAD 


Dwarf Plants Around Pool 


*AS 


I have a pond on my lawn. Around 
the cemented edge I would like to 
plant a dwarf flower, preferably a 
perennial. I would appreciate advice 
as to what to plant.—F, G. 


"AD fA 


Wants Dutch Hyacinths 


Are there any real hyacinths, not 
grape, left anywhere?—(Mrs.) L. M. 
FRANCIS, ( Mass.) 


22222 2 2? 2??? 


*AD "AD *AD 








Flowers Which Attract Humming- 
birds 


Answering Mrs. L. D. Boltz (Ohio) October 


I have found the hummingbird to visit 
the following: fragrant honeysuckle, the 
shrub, Trumpet Creeper, and all vine 
honeysuckles, but especially Hall’s, petun- 
ias, snapdragons, old-fashioned clove pinks, 
gladiolus, Cardinal lobelia. The prime fa- 
vorites, however, are the delphiniums and 
all perennial penstemons, especially the 
old P. barbatus torreyi—ALBERTINA AN- 
THONY, (Ohio) 


I have a large variety of flowers each 
year, and I see the hummingbirds around 
until very late in the year. I have noticed 
that they are very fond of petunias. They 
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can be fed by placing sugar and a little 
water in a small bottle tied onto a tall 


— in the garden.—(Mrs.) WALTER 


REEp, ( Mich.) 


Hummingbirds show a decided prefer- 
ence for red flowers and ber gamot is one of 
their favorites. Nothing is better to at- 
tract them than the Trumpet Creeper vine 
(Bignonia capreolata). They also are par- 
tial to borage blossoms although they are 
blue.—(Mrs.) PauL A, ELLIoTT, ( Mich.) 


Clove Pinks 


Answering H. Roy Mosnat (Iowa) October 


Old-fashioned clove pinks (dianthus) 
which I have obtained from the Herb 
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P:tch, R. D. No. 2, Jeanette,, Penna., have 
yoved very successful for me here in 
M:higan.—(Mrs.) Pavunt A. ELLIoTT, 
(J ich.) 


Protecting Strawberry Barrels 


wering Marion B. Cleveland (TIl.) 


October 
\Vrap glass wool, made by Corning Glass 
Co.. around the strawberry barrel. The 
glass wool comes in rolls and will let light 
in and keep cold out. From tests, it is 
eon-idered the best insulating material for 
flowers.—CHARLES O. DEAN, (Mass.) 


A 


~ 


Although many advise replanting the 
strawberry barrel each year, we success- 
fully wintered ours through last year by 
packing with leaves, straw and covering 
with pine branches which were bound about 
it—(Mrs.) Paunt A, ELLIoTT, ( Mich.) 


Scented Geranium Sources 


Answering Mrs. R. W. Pullen (Ga.) Sep- 
tember 

Perhaps you would like to know that 
Highmead Nursery, Ipswich, Mass., lists 
20 or more sweet scented geraniums, 
among them True Apple, Blandfordianum, 
Camphor scented, Filicifolium, Pheatant’s 
Foot, Prince Rupert. 

Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass., 
also lists quite a wide selection of gerani- 
ums.—(Mrs.) W. H. McBripe, (Ind.) 


Where to Get Rosy Wings 


Answering Virginia Strafford (N. Y.) Oc- 
tober 
Rosy Wings is sold by Rex D. Pearce, 
Moorestown, New Jersey.—ALBERTINA AN- 
THONY, (Ohio) 


Language of Flowers 
Answering A. J. De Lacy (Calif.) Sept. 
A charming old book published before 
1884 in London by George Doutledge & 
Sons, “Language of Flowers”, illustrated 
by Kate Greenaway, has recently come 
into my possession. Dealers in rare old 
hooks could possibly locate a copy for you. 
If not, and if you will write me, I shall 
be glad to look up meanings of special 
flowers desired, viz: flowering almond— 
hope; American elm—patriotism; thorn 
apple—deceitful charms; balm — sym- 
pathy; basil—hatred; and 4 leaf clover— 

be mine.—L. G. McBripr, (Ind.) 


Famous Calla Collection 

Answering Bill Young (Miss.) September 

Lew Mirzwick of Healdsburg, California, 
has the largest collection of callas in the 
world—27—obtained from all parts of 
the earth. He grows them inside and out 
and will be able to supply you I am sure.— 
UC. L. Watson, (Calif.) 


White and Yellow Callas 

Answering Bill Young (Miss.) September 
Yellow and white callas may be obtained 
from Rex. D. Pearce, Moorestown, N. J.; 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia, Penna., 
or Clinton, Iowa; Burgess Plant and Seed 
Co., Galesburg, Mich. (only white callas 
available for winter from this company) ; 
and George W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood, 
S. C. (only yellow callas from here) .— 

(Mrs.) Crype M. THEvER, (Mo.) 

(Continued on page 540) 
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Flowe r fie ld 
Buf criuhile 
Narcissus 


Beautiful Paperwhites for the Holiday 
Season indoor blooms. Among the most 
lovely and fragrant of indoor flowers, 
these easy to grow Flowerfield Paper- 
whites will give you pleasure from the 
time they sprout all through their long 
blooming period. 


12 bulbs $1.75 
INDOOR CALLA LILIES 


Pink Calla, Beautiful improved 
strain averaging 18” in height. 
ea. 85c, doz. $8.50 
Yellow Calla, Deep Golden 
flowers, lovely spotted foliage. 
ea. 50c, doz. $5.00 


Flowerfield BULB FOOD will truly 
amaze you with its results. 25c quart 


owerfield 


FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 
Parkside Ave., Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 




















Have you heard about m 


“HAVE- 









How to 
Raise Your Own 


Delicious Milk, Meat, Eggs, 
Vegetables, Fruit In Spare Time! © 


Delicious bernes a 


Let me tell you how we do it the easiest, lat- 
est, most practical way at our small place. 

My ‘‘Have-More’’ Plan is the true story of 
how my family and I moved from the dirty, 
noisy city we didn’t like to the country—to 
find a little land and a lot more living—how 
I kept my regular job and how we’ve gone in 
for “backyard farming’’ in our spare time. 


An Hour Or So A Day 


By taking advantage of all the modern, sci- 
entific, labor-saving methods of recent years, it 


takes us only an 


our or so of chore time a 


day to raise 75% of all our food! This way of 
living is wonderful for children, too—they love 
animals and the outdoors. And its real security 
against hard times. We wouldnt go back to 


the city for anything! 





Mrs. Robinson, our son, Jack. The 
home-raised goose I’m holding 
weighed 10'% Ibs. at 10 weeks. 
All it ate was stale bread and 
grass growing around our place. 


You don’t need to 
know a thing about 
farming. You don’t 
need much land— 
as little as % acre 
can be enough, It 
doesn’t take much 
cash to start—eyen 
as little as $50, 
You don’t have to 
tackle the whole 
Plan. Maybe you 
already have a gar- 
den, a few chick- 
ens. So much the 
better—you'll find 
it that much easier 
to add other steps 
in the Plan—you'll 
have fun ‘‘compar- 
ing notes’’ with 
me. 


MORE” 


PLAN? 


“A little land and a lot of living” 






“=, Frurt trees 
4 ‘3 Grapes - 
; ae 
Sia se 


Boe: ? 
Fresh Pork 


My Plan Tells You How: 





Rich Milk, Cream 
butter from your own 
miniature dairy 
Luscious Honey 
75 pounds from one 
fascinating bee_ hive. 
Tasty Ham, Bacon 
less work pork sausage from 


To Rent Or Buy 
a suitable place (if 
you don’t already 
have one) 
Wonderful Garden 


fruit trees, delicious 
berries with a lot 


surplus vegetables 
oc oaetes, Turkeys kitchen — ete. 
interesting, delicious. Fresh ggs—Only 
@ minutes a day care 


Delicious Rabbit of the hens — tasty 
meat for as little as broilers and roasters 
8c a pound, only 16c a pound 
It also tells you about new, easier ways to pre- 
serve and quick-freeze foods that taste far better, 
too . . . and lots more there isn’t room to tell 
about here! It's how you can have more— 
more security, better food, better health, more 
fun, more of just about everything that makes life 
worth living! People write me that what my 
Plan tells you about any one subject can easily 
be worth far more than the price of the whole 
Plan, which is $1.00. 











. . 
Security, Health, Happiness 

We've put our whole story and all our methods 
into a 50,000 word Plan. This is fun to read, easy to 
understand—chock full of illustrations and actual 
photos of our place (60 of them) diagrams (16 of 
them), charts and tables (11 of them). It’s simple 
and it’s practical! People from all over the country 
have written to tell me how much they like it. 

If you’d like a copy of our ‘‘Have-More”’ Pian, just 
send me your name and address and $1.00 (if bank 
check, $1.05) and I’ll send your copy by return mail. 
Now is a good time to start. Write today! Address: 


ED ROBINSON 


Box 4111 Noroton, Conn. 









































































Garden Books for 
CHRISTMAS 








Garden Flowers 
In Color 
by Daniel J. Foley 


More than 350 commonly 
grown garden flowers are 
shown in actual color, 
accom panied by brief cul- 
tural directions. Invalu- 
able for 
color 
general reference. 


The Garden Clinic 
by Laurence Biair 


This how-to-do-it book 
discusses over 100 garden 
favorites,—annuals, peren- 
nials, bulbs, evergreens, 
shrubs, vines, and flower- 
ing trees. 20 double-page 
spreads of line drawings 
show cultural steps. $2.00 


identification, 
arrangement, and 
$1.98 








Plants in The Home 
by Frank K. Balthis 


This beautifully  illus- 
trated book gives explicit 
directions for growing 
house plants that will 
lend variety to your col- 
lection in the window 
garden or in bulb, fern 
and foliage arrangements, 

$3.50 





Pest Control sain 
In the Home Garden Pye VL 
by Louis Pyenson PEST CONT ROL 


THE HOME F RARDEN 
Select the right pest cone | ~ 
trol chemical for your 
need. Here are the latest 
and most effective methe 
ods for controlling pests 
of tree fruits, small fruits | 
and vegetables. 111 illus- 
trations. $2.00 * 





Standard 
Cyclopedia of 

Horticulture 
by L. H. Bailey 


The one uni- 
versal and in- 
valuable au- 
thority on 
every horticul- 
tural question. 
Discussions on 
more than 40,- 
000 plants. Il- 
lustrated, 
$20.00 
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To Your Bookseller 
(or to) The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N 


Enclosed find $...... for the books I have 
checked above. 
Name 


CE ee Te 











Queries and Answers 





(Continued from page 539) 


Old Sawdust Used in Garden 


Answering J. A. Gruebel (Penna.) Sep- 
tember 


I had a tremendous pile of old sawdust 
that was taken out of our icehouse. Some 
of it had been used on the ice for 25 years 
and some of it was from ten to fifteen 
years old, and had lost its insulating quali- 
ties. I saw a picture in a flower magazine 
of a garden grown on very poor soil im- 
proved with sawdust and some horse ma- 
nre, so I proceeded to use it as humus. 

"Without trying to compost it, I spread 
it liberally on the vegetable and flower 
gardens and simply dug it in. The result 
was wonderful and has shown a big im- 
provement in crops during the last three 
years. 

I also spread it over a large part of the 
lawns last fall and then in the spring cov- 
ered this again with a coating of black 
earth. The result so far has been so good 
that I cannot see the need for composting. 
Our soil is very sandy and in some places 
quite gravelly, and the sawdust was soft 
wood. Hard wood rots too fast on ice. 

I think if you would try some without 
composting, you will be more than satis- 
fied with the results. 

The fertilizers that I use are milorga- 
nite, bone meal and lots of wood ashes.— 
C. ALEx, Pumiprs, (Montreal, Can.) 


Composted Sawdust 


Answering J. 
tember 


A. Gruebel (Penna.) Sep- 


I have used thin layers of sawdust in 
my compost for several years, The disad- 
vantage of sawdust is not so much its acid- 
ity as the fact that it has a tendency to 
grasp, and temporarily hold, nitrogen in 
associated material. When sawdust is 
used in the compost, this is not a serious 
detriment, for if the compost is turned 
often enough and not used before it is 
thoroughly ripe, the nitrogen absorbed by 
the sawdust finally emerges and is taken 
up by the whole mass. Since seaweed is 
very high in nitrogen and is easy for me 
to get, I use this in combination with saw- 
dust and all composted substance. 

If there is danger of the compost being 
too acid, gypsum (in preference to lime} 
scattered thinly over the sawdust layers, 
acts as a counteractant. I would not use 
chemicals.—LrstER ROWNTREE, (Calif.) 


Geranium Hobby Booklet 
Answering Mrs. R. W. Pullen (Ga.) Sep- 


tember 


Have you read the bulletin published by 
the Ladies Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna., titled 
“Geraniums as a Hobby”? It may be pur- 
chased for the small sum of ten cents. 
The ten-page booklet covers ancestry, cul- 
ture and varieties of geraniums and also 
includes a list of five growers and their 


addresses.—P, B, GARLAND, (N, H.) 


Books on Geraniums 


Answering Mrs. R. W. Pullen (Ga.) Sep- 


tember 


I believe the following will answer your 
| question on books on geraniums: 
“Geranium—its history and cultivation” 
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by W. A. R. Clifton (author and pu). 
lisher), Cherry Orchard Nurseries, Chich: 3- 
ter, Sussex, England (1934—cost about 30 
cents in U.S. money). 

“Hawaiian Geraniums” by B. Pana i, 
Bishop Museum of Polynesian Ethnolo sy 
and Natural History, Box 584, Honoluiu, 
Hawaii. (1936—price 50 cents ). 

“Gardening Indoors” by F. F. Rockwell, 
pages 110-113, also gives main groups ag 
zonal, singles, scented-leaved foliage, ivy. 
leaved, Lady Washington, and show vari- 
eties. This has been carefully checked. 

I think the first two books mentioned 
can be bought in this country, or found in 
the Congressional Library, Washington, 
D. C.—ALIcE K1ILE NEIBEL, (Ohio) 


Record of a Passion Vine 


Answering Mrs. K. Duerstling 
September 


(Ky.) 


Last spring a friend in Massachusetts 
sent me a well rooted Passion Vine about 
three feet in length. As soon as frost was 
over I planted it in the flower Fm in 
full sunshine but the roots were protected 
from the sun by a short bush in front of 
it. 

At first it was tied to a short stake and 
later a 6-foot stake was also placed by it. 
The vine grew so far beyond the stake 
that another foot and a cross piece were 
added to it, but still it grew until it was 
necessary to tie a rope from the top of 
the stake to a pole. It has grown about 
3 feet or more clinging to the rope and 


to date (Sept. 23) has had 66 large 
blossoms. 

One day there were eight blossoms out 
but most days just one, two or three, 


It started to bloom in July, but has had 
the greatest number of blossoms during 
September. 

It was nourished with Vigoro and plenty 
of water. 

I kept a record on the calendar of the 
number of blossoms each day -so I could 
report to Miss Keith who gave it to me. 
When I look at it I wonder just what next 
to do as it will soon have to be taken out 
of the ground.—(Mrs.) Gargetr ELLIs, 
(Penna. ) 


Blooming Habit of Magnolia 


Answering Mary Huston (Ohio) August 

It is possible that you have a seedling 
of one of the tree magnolias, in which case 
it may be three or four or more years be- 
fore the tree blooms. As the growth is 
satisfactory, do not worry.—Dr. C, W. 
KoRNELY, ( Wisc.) 


Source of Gloxinia 


(Ohio) August 
White gloxinias with deep blue indigo 


Answering Mary Houston 


borders can be obtained from Wayside 
Gardens, Mentor, Ohio.—WILLIAM J. 
Woop, (Md.) 


Kalanchoe Likes Sun 


Answering Mrs. Wm, E. Hule (N. Y.) July 

It is possible that you have not given 
your Kalanchoe enough light. This plant 
is not a shade lover. I doubt whether 
plants from cuttings differ from seed- 
lings, as the latter will be pale colored 
under shaded conditions.—T, A. WESTON, 
(N. J.) 
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PLANT WYANT ROSES 
THIS FALL 


For Most Successful 
Blooms Next Spring 


All our roses are of highest quality—all are two 
year field grown budded bushes. ‘‘Never saw such 
root systems—no wonder your roses thrive’’, writes 
14 new customer. You too will be surprised and 
happy. We've specialized in Roses for years—in 
this hardy severe Northern Ohio climate. 


srfttics WY ANT 


BOX F, MENTOR, OHIO 


NEW PINK CALLAS 


Large bulbs that will produce many 
lovely light pink flowers and make mag- 
nificent pot plants. Easy to grow. 
75 ea. 3 for $2. ° 

Golden Callas large flowering bulbs. 
5 for $1. 


BUENA GARDENS "f!,f:-£..°- Sei? 


| Cla fmas ifts 


For Flower Arrangement Fans 


























| 
Angels and Madonnas 


| Interesting containers and accessories of | 


| distinction — but right down to war- | 
| 


| time budgets. Prices from 30¢ to $3.00. 
| Ask for folder. 


Dorothy Biddle Service 


| 123 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


WINTER WINDOWS 


| Brighten them with bulb-flowers. Here | 
|are rare beauties: Veltheimia, Giant 
| Oxalis, Morea, Babiana, Barbados Lily, 
Colored Callas and the like. 
Interesting Catalog on request 


REX. D, PEARCE 


MOORESTOWN Dept Z NEW JERSEY 


. ? 
Jp OREGON Tenown 


OLEA. 


Write fora FREE CATALOG 
illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
/ 3870 N. E. Glisan St, Portland, Ore. 
—$$$_ _—_ — 


GLADIOLUS 


I always try to have the very best of the old 
standards and the new varieties. If you are not 
On my mailing list send today. My fall list is out 
and my catalogue will be out in January. 


MAPLE SYRUP 


If you have not had the pure Vermont maple syrup 
but have been using only the concoctions put 
Out by the various dealers under the name of 
maple syrup you don’t know what the real article 
is like. The supply is limited this year so if 
you want any either for present use or for Christ- 
mas Or next winter’s use better send for my circu- 
lar now and get your order in. Last year I had 
none left at all for Christmas sales. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


Elmer Gove 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 






































Box 45 















L. C. K., the FLOWER GROWER 
trophy winner 
Trophy Winning Dahlia 
T the 30th annual show of the Amer- 
ican Dahlia Society held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, September 21-22, the 
straight-cactus dahlia, L.C.K., originated 
by Nick Koenig of New Baltimore, 
Michigan, was awarded the Leonard 
Barron Memorial Trophy offered by 
FLOWER GROWER magazine. This award 
is made annually at the New York show 
to the best new medium sized dahlia. 
L.C.K. is colored lemon yellow at the 
center with the outer row of petals and 
inner petal tips colored apricot orange. 
The plant is said to be of good flowering 
habit and the blooms face to the side 
and are borne on long wiry stems. 





The annual show of the Portland Chrys- 
anthemum Society will be held this year 
in the Masonic Temple, November 4-5. 
Last year, Mrs. Julien Coblentz (above) 
won the Grand award with this garden 
grown specimen of Miss Millicent Rogers, 
the most perfect bloom in the show 
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Avoid the fuss and muss of bathing your 


dog by cleaning quickly, efficiently and 
thoroughly with Sudbury Hygienic Clean- 
ing powder. Recommended by authorities 


... belps rid fleas and mites. . 


. leaves 


coat soft and silky. Order by mail, C.O.D. 
$1 plus postage for Giant size or send 
$1, we pay postage. Sudbury Laboratory, 
789 Dutton Road, South Sudbury, Mass. 


SUDBURY HYGIENIC 


DRY CLEANING 


POWDER 





\\ 


RE 


SAYS POWDER 


‘CHAPERONE 
Keeps your dog off 


$s, sofas, 
etc. To prevent damage 
—to keep your dog 
ngs—just 
eprinkle Powder Chap- 
erone lightly on what- 
jever you want to pro- 
tect. This wonderful 
new powder is harmless. 


chairs, rugs, bed: 


‘where he 


sph 


‘ 


gg\he 





jYou don’t see it—don't smell it—byt your dog 


does and stays away. 
females. frex 


Psotecta. 


train’ your 


from dog pn | 


SEND NO MONEY — Order Powder Chaperone 
C.0.D. $1 plus postal charges for generous package 
—several months’ supply, (or send $1 and we pay 


postage). Sudbury Laboratory, 
South Sudbury, Mass. 


789 Dutton Rd., 





CHAPERONE Keep dogs away 


from flowers, shrubs, evergreens, etc. Works 
like magic. Harmless, odorless =. but dogs 
Won't dissolve 
in rain. SEND NO MONEY ..... ORDER 
BY MAIL. C.O.D. $1. plus postage (or send 


don't like it and stay away. 


$1., we pay postage). 


Sudbury Laboratory, 


789 Dutton Rd., So. Sudbury, Mass. 








Dealers . .. Write for Special Offer 

























































Schling’s 


Famous 


REGAL 
LILIES 


Regals are without doubt the finest 
and hardiest garden lilies under all 
conditions—strong stems, strong sub- 
stance, disease and insect resistant. 
Fall planting is best and may be 
done until the ground freezes. 
Schling’s Regal Lilies are the highest 
quality available and not to be con- 
fused with cheap ‘“‘bargains”. We 
offer guaranteed size bulbs. Money 


back if they are mot exactly as 
claimed. 

No. 1 Size (10 to 11 in. circum.) 

3 for $2.35 ° 12 for $8.50 


No. 2 Size (9 to 10 in. circum.) 
3 for $1.85 12 for $6.50 
No. 3 Size (8 to 9 in. circum.) 
3 for $1.55 12 for $5.25 
All postpaid @ Guaranteed to Bloom 
Order 


at Once 













Delivery Date: after November 10 


MAX SCHLING 
SEEDSMEN, INC. 


Madison Ave., near 59th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 
















































CUT-FLOWER MIXTURE 


abundance of cut flowers and 
masses of gay color. 

100 large plants $3.25 postpaid 
250 large plants $6.75 postpaid 
(100 plants set 6 in. apart make 
a 50-foot border.) FREE: Pansy 
Booklet No. 1114 


PITZONKAS /ansy farm 


BRISTOL: PENNA. 


HODODENDRONS 








3 RHODODENDRONS. Lavender, Purple. $4 
Red. Large flowering !'/2 ft. high. Bushy. 
2 FLAME AZALEA. Orange Red. I! ft. $1 
SNE pbc nexavacensboneeedepessddeberaes 
2 DOGWOODS, 2! ft., pink, red.......... $1 


BLUEBERRIES. Cultivated. Large Berries. $1 
DB WOOD oki dese hans ices senes50.00000 080600 


FREE CATALOG 
Fischer Nurse-ies, Dept. F., Easton, Pa. 








Favorites of Your 
$l s Garden 
Modernized for You! 


Hybridizers have streamlined this old- 
time favorite to give wider range of 
color, larger and more plentiful blooms 
in both single and double varieties. A 
permanent addition to your landscape, 
Lilacs can be used as specimen plants, 
hedges, foundation plantings, hardy 
borders, or as cut flowers. 
OUR NEW LILAC BOOKLET 


of the choicest varieties is FREE. Get 
your copy now. 
Interested in Daylilies? 

You will be if it’s gay color and all- 
summer bloom you want with little care. 
Our new Daylily Booklet provides the 
answer — it’s FREE. 

FARR NURSERY COMPANY 

Box 3114, Weiser Park, Penna. 








ACS 











VER since the be- 
iz ginning of the 
war there has 
been much speculation 
on the status of the 
Dutch bulb industry. It 
was thought that the land used formerly 
for tulip and hyacinth production would 
be converted to the growing of food and 
that the tulip bulbs, themselves, might 
be destroyed. 

However, word is now coming back 
that the Nazis looked upon the Dutch 
bulb industry as a profitable enterprise 
and that, in fact, bulbs in large quanti- 
ties were shipped to Germany and 
planted in parks. Even Berlin, it seems, 
recognized the value of flowers for mor- 
ale. 

From information available, it is be- 
lieved that between 60 and 75 per cent 
of the land used by the Dutch growers 
before the war is still devoted to the 
bulb industry. It is, further, believed 
that the exportation of bulbs may be 
resumed soon after the close of the war 
in Europe. Naturally, there will be no 
shipments made this fall of tulips, hya- 
cinths and other fall planted bulbs. But 
of tulips, at least, there have been good 
supplies of American grown bulbs to 
fill the needs of home gardeners. 





fs 4e8 Y in the autumn, the National 
Advisory Garden Committee made 
the following recommendations to the 
War Food Administration, that: 

1. Home gardening in the broader 
sense for pleasure as well as food pro- 
duction be encouraged in order to pro- 
mote health, economy, attractive sur- 
roundings, and recreation for American 
Samilies. 

. The Department of Agriculture 
give even greater emphasis than hereto- 
fore to the encouragement of home gar- 
dening in nonrural as well as rural areas. 
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The program should include a specific 
project in the Extension Service, both 
Federal and State, on home gardening 
in its broadest phases, including the 
growing of flowers and other ornamental 
plants as well as fruits and vegetables. 

3. In order to aid urban and 
urban families in the several phases of 
gardening, the Department and the Stat 
extension services cooperate with cities 
and nonrural counties in the employ- 
ment of urban extension agents trained 
in horticulture. 

4. The Department of Agriculture co- 
operate in every way possible with other 
agencies in encouraging gardening as 
an aid to the rehabilitation of returned 
war veterans, and as a constructive ac- 
tivity for workers turning from war to 
peacetime industries. 

5. The Department of Agriculture and 
the State agricultural experiment. sta- 
tions give greater attention to research in 
the home-garden field, and to the widest 
dissemination of information based on 
this work. 

6. The Department .of Agriculture 
continue and strengthen its work in nu- 
trition and home food preservation, giv- 
ing special emphasis to the contributions 
that can be made by home gardens. 

The United States Office of Edu- 
sation, the State departments of educa- 
tion, rural school officials, and all youth 
organizations place greater emphasis on 
gardening as a school and home activity 
to prepare boys and girls for future 
home ownership and for the building of 
better American citizens. 

In recognizing the natural trend 
toward the growing of ornamental plants 
and flowers and also in proposing that 
the services of extension agents be made 
available to those living in urban and 
suburban areas, the committee is, we 
feel, wisely broadening its program so 
that all home gardeners may benefit from 
expert guidance and the results of gov- 
ernment research. 


This of a_ boy 
chasing a butterfly. The vane, owned by 
Thomas W. Palmer of Tuckahoe, N. Y., 


hand wrought and was made by Tod- 


sub- 








month’s weathervane is 


hunter, a firm that was well known for 
hand 
etc., before the war. 


has this 


anywhere, and neither have we. 


wrought hinges, knockers, vanes, 


Mr. Palmer says he 
never 


seen design duplicated 
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Mid-November 
garden is calling; the 
“Stay, 


today!” 
1] jaunty chrysanthemums, 
the bend, 
a \\ e me 
send: 





Don't let us get frozen, that would be 


sin! 


night!” 


ming 





But those bright, pungent 
beckon and call— 
I guess Ill go out-doors and work, 
all! 
—BEATRICE HADDRELL 


Garden in Autumn 


ione is the white of spirea, 
That banked like a snowdrift in Mav; 
Yow do her branches bloom crimson, 
Flushed for the autumn display. 


The willow tree weeps by the fountain, 
Sheathed in her saffron-hued veils; 
While the pool harbors’ small 
schooners, 
Wind in their gold-stippled sails. 


Ruby-red seeds in a cluster 
Glow by the rose’s white thorn, 

Like a vigil-light burned to the memory 
Of the rose that let them be born. 


The firebushes flaunt their mad splendor, 
Green of their dormancy past; 

Coals that have smouldered in August 
Burst into flaming at last. 


Chill are the winds in the hedges, 
sut warm is the garden’s desire; 
Beauty must flourish triumphant, 
Though petals of summer expire. 


—Lois SNELLING 


November comes to my garden, 
And the wind in the willow tree 
a Moans through its barren branches 
- A mournful miserere. 


November Comes To My Garden 
: 
) 


And the pool where fish once sported, 
Their sleek coats, gold in the sun, 
Drained, untenanted, eloquent 
Of things now finished and done. 


- Oh, Man, thou unhappy creature! 
7 Thou wouldst make analogy 
Retween the end of thine earthly life 
And the leafless willow tree! 
But lift thine eyes to the fir tree 
Standing so valiantly, 
or Her raiment green symbolical 
Of Immortality! 
—MABseEL W. DOELLINGER 


yh 


es for this column. 
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kitchen says 
really should clean out the pantry 
grouped in 


a message, and here’s what they 
“Come out and get us, we want to come in, 


Pull out the annuals, plant tulips, bright, 
And dig up the dahlias, it may freeze to- 


Thinksgiving is near, and people are com- 
ing, 
I'd better get busy and work away, hum- 


Some merry old tune until late afternoon: 
’mums still 


after 


leafy 


* Readers are invited to contribute original 


Your Garden of Verse" 


Two Sprigs of Lavender | 


Dry and fresh before me here, 
Two sprigs of lavender so fair; 
The dry, a traveler far from home, 
The fresh, my friend’s most cherished 
care. 
Dry spray once drank of dew and rain 
In fair Anne Hathaway’s garden bed, 
Near paths where Shakespeare’s step once 
passed, 
In soil made sacred by his tread. 


Yet fragrant as its breath to me 
With memory and tradition rare, 
Still precious more is life and bloom, 
My living love than charnel air. 
So choose I now the fresher spray 
To bless my day, as bless it can; 
Some night o’dreams, I’ll turn the page, 
And breathe the lavender of Anne. 


—GRACE JEWETT AUSTIN 


Winter Comes To The Garden 


Brown leaves, and the warning cry 
Of a cricket lost in the hedge; 

Gray sky, and a lonely rose 

Bent low at the fountain’s edge; 

Torn nest, that was built for the spring, 
A-blow in the mounting gale; 

Wild geese on a southern course, 
Repeating their desolate wail; 

Swift hands, and a silent prayer 
That the winter be kind to the earth; 
Deep mulch, and a firm faith 

In the spring’s reviving birth; 

Day goes, and the night comes 

When the gardener lies down to rest; 
Sleep, too, for the tired plants, 
Secure on the garden’s breast. 


Lois SNELLING 





Sorrow Not With Autumn 


Sorrow not with autumn 
And the scarlet leaf; 
Winter is not forever, 
Winter days are brief. 


Snow and ice and barren boughs: 
These are not for long 

If you hold within your heart 
Crocus and snowdrop throng. 


—LoviIse Darc x 


Garden in Late Fall 


Summer having gone 

The garden dreams 

Of vanished finery 

Now sodden greens, 

Small cheerful four O’clocks 
A dahlia’s nodding head, 

Of these the garden dreams 
And more, now dead. 


—GENEVIEVE K. STEPHENS 


Candles 


Tall lombardy poplars 
Beneath Fall’s azure sky— 

A row of yellow candles 
Lifting bright flames high: 
Placed on Earth’s rich altar 
By Summer’s withered hand— 
Her final act of worship 

Ere Winter bares the land. 


—ISABEL M. Woop 
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Flowering 
Bulbs for 


Indoor 
Culture 


PAPER-WHITE NARCISSUS 


Giant Grandiflora variety—can be had in 
bloom from Christmas to Easter. Exhibition 
size bulbs. 


3 for 30¢; 12 for $1.00; 100 for $7.50 


SOLEIL D’OR NARCISSUS 


The exquisite deep yellow, with orange cup. 
We offer very fine bulbs of this popular 
variety—Exhibition size. 


3 for 40¢; 12 for $1.50; 100 for $12.00 


AMARYLLIS 


GIANT HYBRIDS 


These Giant Amaryllis vary in color from 
white striped with pink to dark red. Offered 
in mixture only. We guarantee complete 
satisfaction with every bulb. 


Each 70¢; 12 for $7.00 


All Offers postpaid. Order at Once. 


Van BourgondienBros. 
Dept. 253 Babylon, L. L., N. Y. 
i dimnieiteioneamae 





Write for 1945 CALIFORNIA 
ORCHARD & GARDEN tse 


GARDEN ideas from Gali, 
fornia! New Home Orchard 
Fruits, new Roses, new Or- 
namentals...pictured in full 
color! Describes and illus- 
trates the West’s largest gar- 
den selection. Get this big 
new Garden Book... order 
peo and _ early for de- 
ivery when planting weather 
is satisfactory. 


CALIFORNIA NURSERY co. 
80th Year George C. Roeding, Jr., Pres. 
NILES, California 














HANTON The Invisible Glove 


For Victory Gardeners and Household Workers. 
Prevents foreign matter entering skin pores. 
Endorsed by orothy Biddle (see May issue, 
page 273). 
8 oz. bottle $1.00 plus 15¢ postage 
Liberal discount to distributors 


HANTON CO. Box 142F, Pleasantville, N. Y. 





REVIEWING 
The Fashion Parade of the Garden 
1933 to 1945 NOVELTIES 
ALL AMERICA SELECTIONS 


Compiled in a 4 page pamphlet for 
easy selection. They represent the 
best in flowers for your garden. . 

then too, they make an Ideal Christ- 


mas Gift. New 1945 All America 


Marigold ‘‘Flash’ is priced at 25¢ 
per packet. 
Mail this ad or mention 
Dept. A for free copy. 
*"YOUR GARDEN FAVORITES" 


BURNETT-SEEOSMEN 


23-25 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


















OUR 
SPECIAL 


ROSE 
COLLECTION nol 


And an extra special buy for you. Es- 
pecially for you who are starting a rose 
garden this autumn. Think of being 
able to purchase eight Everblooming 
Roses, representing the best and new- 
est among the introductions of recent 
years, such as the exquisite red Hybrid 
Tea Rose Poinsettia. All strong grow- 
ing, free flowering kinds in a complete 
variety of colors. No. 1 select two-year- 
old modern roses, each one labeled. 


Price: 8 Roses for $7.00 


JUBILEE DAFFODIL MIXTURE 


Nothing like it can be purchased any- 


where else in this country. Composed 
of over 200 choice collector’s varieties 
we cannot continue to grow because 
of present conditions. Also contains all 
our tested unnamed seedlings. Varie- 
ties in color and form to please the 
most critical Daffodil fan. Better send 


your reservation order now. Top size 
bulbs only. 
25—$4.00 50—$7.00 
100—$12.50 1000—$110.00 


250 or more may be had at the 1000 rate 


NEW 
AUTUMN CATALOG 


Roses, Bulbs, Lilies and new shrubs 
for autumn planting. True to life 
colors. Ample cultural instructions. 
To be sure of your copy, it is neces- 
sary that you send 15c (coins or 
stamps) with your request, to cover 
postage and cost of handling. 


Wayside Gardens 


70 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 














ORCHID 
CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of Cypripedium seed- 
lings the best value ever presented to Orchid 
Growers, and the only offering of American 
grown Cypripedium seedlings from exhibition 
varieties. 

WHEN in flower they should command prices 
from $50 to $200, and it is our hope many will 
surpass the finest English hybrids. 


THESE seedlings are rapid growers from this 
stage on. Leaves about two inches long, they 
should flower in two years. Cypripediums are 
of easy culture, and matured plants require 
little heat—night temperature about 55°. This 
offering is subject to sale, as we are offering 
only a limited quantity. 


$5.00 PER PLANT 
Illustrated catalog fifty cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridist—Growers and Importers 
MASSACHUSETTS 


WELLESLEY 
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Brilliant orange fruit contrasts 


sharply with the 





dark evergreen background. 


Arrangement by Carl Starker 


ORANGE *: 


H. <ll 


Hue 


By Dorothy Biddle and Dorothea Blom 


F all the colors, orange makes the 
most appropriate keynote to ex- 
press the spirit of exuberant 

abundance which is traditional for 
Thanksgiving. A mere quantity of har- 
vest materials may or may not set a pace 
for celebrating the appreciation of the 
fruitfulness of the good earth; often 
simplicity can best express abundance. 
For a simple, striking Thanksgiving 
table, we suggest that you start with the 
color orange. 

Why orange? Of course this color is 
closely identified with Hallowe’en and 
harvest time, and there is good reason 
for this. As the days lengthen, the natu- 
ral light in our homes diminishes, and in 
both low light and artificial light, orange 
serves us best of all colors. Orange, along 
with its close neighbor, orange-red, is the 
most demanding, most willing to “come 
forward and meet you” of all colors. 
That is why it stands out in our minds 
when the shortest day of the year is only 
a few weeks away. 

Since this is true-of orange, we should 
know how best to use the color in ecom- 
paratively low light. Contrast in color 
value (lightness and darkness) is espe- 
cially satisfying and compensates for 
diminished light. Tans, such as we find 
in much dried material and in walnuts, 
for instance, are not enough contrast 
with orange for the season. These may 
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be used incidentally, to supplement more 
strongly contrasting colors. Stark con- 
trast is represented by bright orange and 
the darkest green evergreens, and this is 
what we will find most festive for the 
season. There may or may not be other 
colors, but with this pair to dominate, we 
will be assured of dramatie, easily distin- 
guished, satisfying color for the season. 

Orange and dark green by themselves 
(well-rubbed carrots and mugho pine, 
for instance) can make a highly satisfy- 
ing Thanksgiving table arrangement. It 
is simple and bold. However, we can 
have greater motion of color and more 
variation of material. We might use yel- 
low and orange with our evergreen. Car! 
Starker’s arrangement of tangerines and 
grapefruit with pine and_ witch-hazel 
branches is a demonstration of this. 
Here, yellow and orange, closely related 
colors, are used in close association, with 
the foliage making a pattern above and 
around them, and offering contrasting 
texture and form as well as contrasting 
color. There need not be as large an area 
of the bright fruits as there is of the 
darker materials, because the smaller 
area of bright color balances the larger 
area of less demanding color. 

Our range of hue to contrast with the 
dark color may be carried even further. 
Pale green, as we find it in apples or 


grapes, will make a bright range of color 
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with, say, lemons and carrots, and if we 
want to go another step around the color 
wheel, we might include persimmons or 
bittersweet with its small red touches. 

bit of white, such as two or three 
snill white onions, is nice variation in a 
range of bright color when used in close 
association with it. If this is done for 
Thanksgiving, be sure to use the white so 
that it is seen against the bright color, 
and not associated immediately with the 
dark of dried material or evergreen. 
White with dark color is inclined to make 
the dark eolor seem darker and dingy. 
For this same reason, keep the white 
area small. 

instead of using orange in a motion of 
hue, as we find the colors ordered in the 
color wheel, we might reach across the 
wheel. With carrots we might use a small 
eggplant, and select a lighter evergreen 
such as white pine or cedar, or the sil- 
very reverse side of hemlock, since the 
egeplant is dark. Perhaps we are so 
lucky as to have some Indian corn which 
picks up the eggplant color and also 
has some yellow or orange to relate to the 
color of the carrots. The soft red pop- 
eorn ean often be grouped happily with 
orange fruits or vegetables. 

Dark brown is also a clean contrast 
with bright orange, though not as sharp 
a contrast as the dark green. However, 
by using less evergreen, or even none, we 
ean vary by introducing brown. Pecans, 
cattails, a bird nest, as well as a number 
of very dark seed pods, are suggestions. 
Other possibilities for dark color include 
acorn squashes (which sometimes have a 

delightful little patch of yellow or or- 
nae and the leaves of certain house 
plants. Aspidistra, snake plant and Chi- 
nese evergreen are all specially good if 
your plants can spare them. Hide little 
jars of water (or an anchored test tube) 
among your fruits to keep the leaves 
fresh. They will last through many ar- 
rangements. 

Usually for Thanksgiving the best 
family table cloth is brought out for a 
“dressy” meal. Perhaps it is white dam- 
ask, perhaps lace. Ideally speaking, the 
coarser materials in other than white are 
more suitable for a harvest arrangement. 
If you use white, remember its effect on 
eolors and vary your arrangement to fit. 
Large areas of white tend to take some 
of the brightness away from bright 
colors. Therefore, you might wish to use 
the bright colors even more boldly and 
in larger areas than otherwise. As white 
de finitely dulls dark color, we would tend 
to keep the dark color up and away from 
much direct contact with the white cloth 
and to use smaller areas of it. Often the 
choice of container ties the arrangement 
appropriately to the white cloth. Find a 
container which is good with your cloth 
alone, and also good with your selection 
of harvest materials alone, and it will 
almost surely tie the two together. 





BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
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Send for 


BULB CATALOG 
illustrated in color 


TOP SIZE 
DOUBLE NOSE 


BULBS 
$3.00 EACH 
for $7.50; 6 for $12.50 
2 for $24.00, postpaid 
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introduced since King Alfred 
Giant Incomparabilis of largest size. Per- 
fect 4” bloom on a 24" stem. Clear brilliant 
yellow overlapping petals surround a 
large bold crown of striking coppery 

red-orange. Flowers last a long time. 
Blooms very early. Easily forced indoors. 
Holds many show awards, 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


, AND SONS = Box LIIS-F ~ Sacramento, Calif. 
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SEEDS FOR CHRISTMAS 
Pansy —Primrose—Delphinium 


Clarke’s Blend Pansies. 


balanced blend of finest strains markably large flowered spikes 
dl = en long bloom- jn white, light and dark shades 
Polyanthus Primroses. Large of blue. Pkt. $1.00, 

flowers in many beautiful shades One pkt. each $2.50, 5 sets 
from our finest stock,.Pkt. $1.00. $10.00. 


dee ete tere cae owes 


SNS Nie SNS eS NS 


Most acceptable gifts for your 
friends who grow fine flowers. 
A well 


Pacific Giant Delphiniums. Re- 


Send your gift list with remittance. We will en- 
close special gift card and mail before Christmas 


E CLARKES—Clackamas, Oregon 




























20 


PAPER- WHITE . 
0 wARcISS¥: 
niy $1 1. Postpaid 
onl bow! included free: 
ORDER COL LECTION NO. 121 











throats. Delightfully fragran 
hummingbirds love it. ad 
ee PP vine, or ground cover, 










Beauty and Fragrance All ME 


% GOLDFLA 


f ace HONE YSUCKLE “0 
62) One of America’s finest ever- 
blooming hardy plants. Big 
flaming red clusters of trum- 


Box G~5S Ottawa, Kansas 


SPLENDID 
DARWIN 


. 
BEST VALUE IN AMERICA’S FAVORITES // 5 mac 






GUARAN 


aginable shade next 
ery prices. 


cluding red, pink, 1 
parti-color. ORD 
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Gorgeous harbingers of spring, the Tulip is America’s favorite bulb. 
You get 20 gorgeously colored, 
only $1 postpaid. Bulbs will produce a riot of color in almost every im- 


Send only $1 (check, money order or currency). 
ship postpaid 20 bulbs in assorted favorite varieties and colors in- 


SAVE MONEY—SEND $1.00 TODAY FOR THIS AMAZING VALUE 
NAUGHTON’S GUARANTEE: 


If for any reason you are not entirely satisfied with 
your Tulips just notify us within 5 
date upon which you receive your bulbs and we will 
refund full purchase price or replace with other bulbs 
satisfactory with you. You can’t lose—order now! 


NAUGHTON FARMS 


CAMELLIA 
JAPONICA 


4 one-year plants from pots— 













white, pink, red and variegated—$2.50 postpaid. 

Write for catalog showing larger sizes, 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES, Augusta, Ga. 

Box 910-F. The South’s Oldest Nurser 


TULIBS ::: 












POST 
PAID 





only 


TEED SATISFACTORY 4 






strong, field-grown Tulip bulbs for, 





spring. Order now at low direct-from-the-nurs- 
We will 










ilac, orchid, yellow, apricot, maroon purple and 


ER COLLECTION NO. P-10 
CATALOG FREED 


: . : Save $$$! 32 pages 
days from the of amazing bar- 
gains. See it before FALL 

buying. Send today Ag@QMilia 
—it’s FREE! is BEST! 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 


$50 Worth of NEW 
RED DAYLILIES 
-for only $35 © 


Amazing offer of 5 Gorgeous Red Day-lilies, the 
most sensational new color in flowerdom. Catalog 
values of $5 to $25 each, a total value of $50 
or more, for only $5.00. All mew varieties. Scar- 
let, Flame Red, Cardinal, ete. 













INC., Dept. 28-F 
— 


The reason I am making this offer is that 
I must retire from business due to ill health. 
These red daylilies are so rare they are al- 
most worth their weight in gold—they are 
truly sensational value at this price. Order 
early and order as many sets as you wish, 


ROBERT WAYMAN 


DEPT. N, BAYSIDE, L. i., NEW YORK 












































































SPECIAL XMAS OFFER 
GIFTS for the GARDEN 


A collection of Salbach gladi- 
olus bulbs will make a most 
acceptable gift. 


Five superb new Salbach varieties. 

California (patented) big clear ger- 
anium pink. 

Helen of Troy (patented) large deli- 
cate apricot. 

King of Hearts (patented) Immense 
light coral red. 

Sir Galahad. (patented) large clear 
cream with scarlet heart. 


Candy Heart (not patented) Massive © 


delicate pink, with carmine blotch. 
VARIETY 
SIX large bulbs, each labeled (30 
bulbs) sent prepaid for $5.00 


Catalog listing the finest gladiolus, and 
selected vegetable and flower seeds, sent 
free on request, 


CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley 8, Cal. 














GIVE NEW BEAUTY TO 


GROWING THINGS! 
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, more 1, Maryland. 
IN TABLET FORM 


fy You can have lovelier, finer flowers 
/ yy. . .in spite of changing indoor tem- 
—Reweeey peratures and suniess days — with 

EXQZ Plantabbs. Try them on your house 
eee plants and window flowers. Enjoy more 
luxuriant blossoms. Each tablet pro- 
vides all vital foods plus invigorating 

2 5) Vitamin B1. 25c-50c-$1-$2.75. If 
dealers can’t supply, postpaid 
Plantabbs Company, Balti- 














Bulbs for 
Pots and Garden 


Our Fall Catalog and plenty 
of bulbs are still available. 


Under this title, we issue two catalogs 
per year, Aug. 15 and Jan. 15 or soon after. 
You should be on our mailing list because 
we list many hundreds of bulbs ir each cata- 
log. Equally important are the pages of 
culture advice covering every operation of 
growing bulbs; potting or planting in gar- 
den, soils, temperatures, fertilizing, water- 
ing, storing when dormant. 

_ Ban catalog contains a friendly personal 
letter to each customer. By our interest 
in your success we try to make personal 
friends of our customers. 


The catalog is free. By Air Mail for | 6c. 


Give Bulbs for Christmas 


Grow them in your own home or green- 


house. 

Special offers 

1 Cymbidium Orchid, (terres- 
|” Geeta 2 a ap aay” $5.00 
3 Select Strains Amaryllis..... 2.00 
1 Veltheimia, lg. ......... 75¢-1.50 
1 Clivia miniata .........$1.00-2.00 
1 Clivia miniata hybrid ....... 3.00 
CO” eae 1.00 
ED gv nk sc cecees 1.00 
6 Baby Callas ...... 1.00 


Post paid for cash, M. O. or check. ‘No. c. 0. D. 
CECIL HOUDYSHEL, 
Dept. F La Verne, Calif. 




















Author of “Hardy Californians,” “California Shrubs,” ete. 


Christmas and the presents we want 
to give our gardening friends. If 
you have a fellow plantsman who is de- 
voted to one special plant-clan and he 
does not belong to the society which is 
consecrated to that tribe, there is no 
doubt that a year’s membership would 
meet with warm appreciation. Each of 
these societies publishes a periodical and 
even though the votary is unable to at- 
tend the gatherings of the fraternity, he 
will learn from the magazine pages a 
great deal about the history and culture 
of the plant group of his choice: the 
begonia, fuchsia, gladiolus, rose, amaryl- 
lis, iris societies (among others). The 
California Horticultural Society (Cora 
R. Brandt, secretary, 300 Montgomery 
St., San Francisco 4, Calif.) is an ex- 
ceedingly up and coming group. 
November and December are the ce- 
anothus-planting months. Before placing 
your order be sure the species you are 
sending for fits your climate and loca- 
tion. Visualize the different colors, 
shapes and know the habits. Differenti- 
ate between the bright blue species, such 
as C. impressus and C. griseus and the 
pink-lavenders, such as C. rigidus. Ap- 
praise the architectual values of the white 
flowered species, the drooping ones, the 
erect ones and the creepers. A whole 
chapter would be needed to describe all 
of the many species now available but it 
is helpful to remember that C. purpureus 
likes heat and sun and C. griseus ean do 
with a lot of fog; that C. thyrsiflorus 
will take a good deal of shade; that C. 
arboreus and its lovely hybrids are tall, 
strong growers; and that variety Mount 
Vision is one of the best creepers. Ce- 
anothus papillosus will enjoy much more 
water than C. erassifolius will endure; 
C. horizontalis prefers sandy soil; C. 
parvifolius is hardy, and so on through 
the whole long list. 


| T isn’t too soon to be thinking about 


Southern California. I would like to 
help Southlanders, as much as space per- 
mits, in their choice of the recently in- 
troduced dwarf eucalypti for these have 
now been grown in gardens long enough 
for us to know which ones settle down 
and which find it hard to make them- 
selves at home. Dwarf Eucalyptus for- 
restiana is one of the successes because, 
as well as living happily in our gardens, 
it has extremely decorative seed pods 
which hang from drooping branches like 
2-inch quadrangular-ovoid earrings. First 
they are a pale yellow-red, then strong 
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salmon-red and later turkey-red. The 
tree is attractive at every stage: when 
the searlet buds form, when the straight 
red l-inch-beaked caps develop, when 
they fa'l to release the nest of in-turned 
stamens, when the stamens have dried 
and left long blunt-tipped pods of crim- 
son-red-—all these charms go toward 
making E, forrestiana first choice. 
Eucalyptus caesia is a symphony in 
gray and shrimp-pink with slender leaves 
and flowers in dainty clusters. There is 
a pointed cap to the bud which drops to 
free wide stamen clusters of heavenly 
pink and when the stamens have moved 
off there is a pink bell-shaped seed pod. 
This species is a taller tree, finally reach- 
ing 30 feet and does well on granite soils. 
In the nursery you may be carried 
away with the silver foliage and the huge 
deep strawberry-pink flowers of E. ma- 
erocarpa. It has immense top-shaped 
seed pods of great decorative value but 
be warned that at its best this species is 
a straggly shrub and in windy places is 
likely to become a disfiguring object. 


California fog belt. Unless you have 
consistently removed immature berries 
and then lengthened the blooming period 
of your fuchsias, the plants are now be- 
ginning to show the need of rest. Don’t 
try to force prolonged flowering and re- 
newed foliage, for the plants have earned 


a time of repose. Do not even begin ' 


pruning until the plants are entirely re- 
laxed. If you are thinking of getting 
more fuchsias for the fern bed, consider 
F. magellanica alba, by no means a new 
fuchsia but just the thing to grow above 
tall or short ferns. It has rich abundant 
foliage, not too large, and the long sta- 
mens which hang from pale mauve petals 
beneath white sepals give the arching 
stems, which sometimes reach 15 feet, 
that delicacy needed by a fern com- 
panion. 


Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys. 
Two native evergreens which make excel- 
lent live Christmas trees and grow well 
in the big valley are the Incense-cedar, 
Libocedrus decurrens and the Big Tree, 
Sequoia gigantea. The cedar has de- 
lightfully aromatic foliage though this 
is carried a little close for the purpose 
of Christmas lighting, but this tree is the 
speedier grower of the two and produces 
cones when young. The giant redwood 
has a conveniently open shape, dark, 
permanent-looking foliage which seems 
altogether suitable and bears itself with 
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character and poise. It seems fitting to 
evow these two mountain conifers in the 
big valley where they can glimpse their 
homeland, the blue Sierra. 

If you broadeast seed of Shirley 
poppy and larkspur now through the 
bulb beds, these annuals will bloom in 


} April with the bulbs. 


Pacific Northwest. If the job has not 
already been done, now is the time for 
bucking up the Lily-of-the- Valley bed for 
the ground will soon be closed. The time 
ius passed for throwing away extra 
Lily-of-the-Valley plants for the war has 
put a stop to imported forcing pips and 
Ameriean stock is searce. If the bed has 
erown too thick, dig foot-wide strips out 
of the thickest part, pass the plants on 
to those who need them or store them to 
give as Christmas presents, and fill the 
empty trench with old manure. I once 
did this to an overgrown bed, taking out 
a row every other foot so that the plants 
in the bed were reduced one half. At the 
time I felt the treatment to be drastic 
but I never had such gorgeous blooms as 
those which came the following spring. 

Before the Prunus subhirtélla autum- 
nalis in the nurseries have lost their fall 
bloom (the second one of the year), look 
this little shrub over and decide whether 
you have a place for it in your garden. 
It is a slow-growing, flowering cherry of 
the Higan elass, some specimens eventu- 
ally reaching 30 feet. It has arching 
boughs and dainty not-quite-single (but 
by no means double) light pink, cerise- 
tipped flowers. The branches are de- 
lightful for cutting and if brought into 
the house in the bud stage, the flowers 
will open in water. Sometimes blooming 
extends over a long period and if the 
winter is mild may continue for three 
months. Oceasionally there is a plant 
which does not live up to its name and 
flowers only in spring, so before making 
your purchase be sure your specimen is 
a twice-a-year bloomer. 

November usually has some perfect 
gardening days for the Northwesterner 
and one of them would be a good time 
for making notes of the growing things 
which help to make the garden attrac- 
tive at this season. Jot down those shrubs 
and trees which have foliage in the 
autumn tints you like best and those 
whieh bear the berries you think most 
decorative. There are several cotoneas- 
ters that will do more for the garden 
than the well-worn C. horizontalis. The 
semi-evergreen C, henryana, weeping 
cotoneaster, has arching boughs that 
touch the ground and bear long sprays 
of light red berries. 

Some interesting hybrid pyracanthas 
are now appearing in the nurseries, one 
of which is pear-blight-resistant Oxford 
Firethorn with orange-yellow berries. 

Many gardeners are on the eager look- 
out for small and sightly shrubs. The 
pernettyas fit this bill. These little mem- 
bers of the heath family have great indi- 
viduality. Their leaves are small and 
deep, rich green. Their urn-shaped flow- 
ers of white or pale pink are followed by 
berries of red, white or purple, and ber- 
res and leaves remain intact all winter. 
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The book that will help you make your 1945 Victory 
Garden better than ever .. . 


America’s Garden Book 


By Louise and James Bush-Brown 




















The chapters on vegetable 
gardening are alone worth 
the price of the book. 
They are comprehensive, 
accurate, easy to under- 
stand and follow. And they % 
are only one part of this 
big, authoritative, fully 
illustrated “indispensable 
one-volume library of 
gardening knowledge”. 
1222 pages, washable 
binding. $3.50 


at all bookstores 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
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A GIFT FOR YOU! 
(No Seeds for Sale till 1946) 
When this frilly golden-orange giant 
Marigold was pone on Burpee’s Flora- 
dale Farms, we knew everyone would want 
it in 1945...symbol of victory and peace. 
So we'll GIVE you a 35c-Packet 
35¢ Pht. (100 seeds), if you enclose en 
for postage. Easy to grow, 2 ft. tall, 
of Seeds with om of bie double blooms. 
Write for your free seeds today! 


(To Burpee Customers: You need 
not write, we’ llsend your free Mari- 
gold seeds with your seed orders) 


es Seed Catalog FREE ,. 
Y e The paper shortage makes Catalogs £ 
\ v4 scarce... write today if you want 
this leading American Seed Catalog 
_ All about Burpee’s best Flowers and Vegetables ... with 
pictures of all leading varieties, many in color. Newest 
creations of Burpee scientists... more delicious, more abun- 


dant Vegetables; more lovely, more colorful Flowers. Read 
about Burpee’s new Hybrid Vegetables, and Flash Marigold. 


Complete, accurate descriptions, with modest prices forthe | 
best seeds that grow. This catalog postpaid as long as supply | 
Jasts...send postcard or coupon today to W. Atlee BurpeeCo., | 
352 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, Iowa. } 
















ay = 
W.AtleeBurpeeCo. | 
pkt- 352 Burpee Building { yy ony - 
Mat Carrots i 406 ut. Send 5 Pkts. Hurpee's Best Send Victory 
pantensy tied Saish -- goe-Pe™ Vegetable Seeds No. 7050, Marigold Seeds 4 
gross, *G obe ie qruce ¢ Enclosed is 10c. I enclose stamp. i 
peat’, Rav 
ee" acket A RE oc re ae a rt ee 
At ia tor vs _ a 
? 0 Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 
Lee em eee ee eee eee ee ol 
































1 Don’t 
forget 
our 
~| bird 
friends 
this 
winter. 
Keep 
them 
from 
starving 
when 
~itheir 
| natural 
~|lfood 
has 
disappeared. 














Feed jhen 
BURNETT’S COMPLETE 


SEED MIXTURE 
2 Ibs. 45¢ @ 5 Ibs. $1.00 © 25 lbs. $4.50 
ARE in Ist and 2d Zones 
100 Ibs. $15.00 @ Express Collect 
WILD BIRD SUET CAKES 
40¢ each @ 3 for $1.10 ©@ $4.00 per dozen 
Postpaid Ist and 2d Zones 
Write for literature on Wild Bird Foods, 
ouses, Feeders, etc. 
BURNETT BROS., INC. 

92 Chambers St. Tel. BArclay 7-6138 New York, 7 


WILD BIRD 








GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 
Headquarters for Native 


Kalmias, Leiophyllums, Leucothoe, 

Andromeda, Rhododendrons, Tsugas, Vines and 

Climbers, Ferns, Orchids, Lilies and Trilliums, 
Hundreds of other plants. Any quantity 


Azaleas, 


Decorative Evergreens for the Holidays 
Send for Catalog 


E. C. ROBBINS 
Ashford, McDowell County North Carolina 
Fifty-two years’ growing experience 


ROOT BROKEN TWIGS 


Don’t discard twigs broken from shrubs or garden 
plants. Dip them in ROOTONE and set them 
in the soil to root. At your dealers. 
V4 oz. 25¢ 2 oz. $1.00 
Write for Booklet 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Horticultural Div. F-68 Ambler, Pa. 
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They’re handy! Ly 
They’re a complete ‘plant 
food! They’re iG? ike 
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VIGORO 7ahé 


Imagine! All the food elements 
your flowers and house plants 
need from the soil . . . and in 
handy, tablet form! So easy to 
use—yet so effective. Get 
Vigoro Tablets today. 

A product of Swift & Company 


_ = of Vigoro, famous plant food. 
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November in Southern Gardens 


By JULIA LESTER DILLON 


OSES of all kinds should be 
planted along with the first heavy 


frosts which usually come in No- 
vember. With gardeners finding avail- 
able labor less and less worth having, 
they are advised to turn to the ecultiva- 
tion of those plants which give best re- 
sults with least work. 


Old-fashioned roses surely come un- 
der this head. For permanence and reli- 
able bloom plus fragrance none of the 
newer kinds can touch them. Try the two 
Cochets, white and pink, the soft thin 
petalled dainty rose-colored Duchesse de 
Brabrant, the creamy ivory of Isabella 
Sprunt, the deeper Safrano, the carmine 
Freiherr von Marschall, the bright red of 
Gruss an Teplitz and then for good 
measure the yellows of Etoile de Lyon 
and Souvenir de Pierre Notting. All 
these are good and fine old tea roses. 


Noisette roses were developed in 
Charleston by Peter Champney from the 
seed of the old White Musk rose ferti- 
lized by the Old Blush China which re- 
sulted in the Old Blush Noisette from 
which Champney’s Pink Cluster was the 
first offered to the trade by William 
Prince, who gives this history in his 
“Manual of Roses,” 1846. 


Marechal Niel is the best known of 
this class, but it is no more worthy than 
the stronger and lighter colored Chroma- 
tella or Cloth of Gold which has for gen- 
erations been a favorite climbing yellow 
rose of the South. Fortunately these are 
still available. 


Deschamps is a beautiful rich red 
that blooms profusely through the year. 
The lovely old climbing Noisette La- 
marque has been well-loved through gen- 
erations and has climbed to the roofs of 
three-story porticos in Charleston and 
New Orleans, Augusta and elsewhere. It 
is still a favorite. Columbia, S. C., boasts 
several fine specimens. Perle des Jardins 
is said to be the finest yellow climber for 
the deep South. 


Malmaison and Zephirine Drouhin 
are two Bourbons that every garden 
should grow. The soft flesh pink of 
Malmaison shows more blooms in the fall 
and often continues until January. The 
Drouhin is a deeper rose color. Both are 
fine strong bush roses. 













* HUNDREDS * 


OF UNUSUAL GIFTS 
ROM THE WHOLE WIDE WORLD- 


Scotland, England, Switzerland, China, Cape 
Cod, Hollywood, Mexico, South America, etc. 
The NEW Catalogue of Kellogg Selections 

is full of inspirations and surprising “Finds”, all SEG, 
pictured and described for you. Inviting 

prices...the majority under $5.00. » 


article is attractively wrapped "oo 


comes to you prepaid with 
our guarantee of your A 
complete came, ae 7%, Zz man th 
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Damask roses make shrubs that bloom 


once a year only but their fragrance a))4 
charm and the small space they req i:jye 
make them a fine investment. Red and | 
white and variegated, these old rises 


with crinkled dark green foliage deserye 
to be cherished. 


Bengal and China roses are rejre- 
sented by the Old Blush Daily rose which 
is just that for it blooms almost every 
day in the year, with its clear rose-pink 
flowers in single and clustered sprays, 
Louis Philippe is the red rose of this 
class which can be seen here and there in 
new gardens and always in old plantings, 
It survives through neglect and misfor- 
tune and comes true to name and color 
through generations. 


Hybrid perpetuals supply specimen 
roses. The well-known Paul Neyron is 
most popular but does not bloom as 
freely as the more delicately tinted 
George Arends with its fragrance that is 
a perennial joy. General Jacqueminot, 
Black Prince, are deep reds, the Ulrich 
Brunner is carmine, and with the Gloire 
de Chedane-Guinoisseau make a group 
of fine red roses. Mme. Albert Barbier is 
soft fawn-yellow paling to white and 
General Washington is a famous red of 
this class while the white Frau Kar! 
Druschki is perhaps the best known and 
liked, but it fails to appeal to those who 
care for fragrance as one of the required 
assets of their roses. 


Cultivation of old-fashioned roses is 
very simple. They need only room to 
grow, little pruning, and hardly ever any 
spraying. They bloom in season and out 
regardless of heat and drought and have 

carried on nobly through the past two 
most trying years in our garden history. 
Where the famed hybrid teas have failed 
to bloom, and many have died for lack of 
culture and spraying, these old ones are 
still healthy and full of flowers. Better 
try them in your borders! 


Hyacinths for formal effects and in 
the borders should be planted now along 
with all the tulips you ean buy and have 
room to grow. 


Pansies and violas should be set out 
now to outline the borders and fill the 
lower lines where the bulbs and iris are 
to make spring beauty. Plant them in 
masses and feed them heavily. They are 
our first heavy blooms. 


Broadleaved evergreens of all kinds 
and deciduous shrubs and trees ean be 
planted by the time Thanksgiving comes. 
Azaleas and camellias put out now will 
give early bloom and unfailing glory. 


Simple lines are most effective but 
the borders must be filled with adapted 
plantings and this calls for good plan- 
ning. Get your plans right before you 
start to plant. Then you will make no 
mistakes. 
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CLEMATIS 


Use this graceful climbing 
pliant on fence, old stump, 
arch or trellis. Large and 
small-flowered kinds, in many 
colors. 


TRI-COLOR COLLECTION 
JACKMANI. 
Violet-purple. 
HENRYI. 
Large white flowers. 
MME. BARON-VEILLARD. 
Lilac-rose. 
3 PLANTS (1 of each 
for $2.50 
(Ppd. East of Miss.) 
FREE—Clematis Booklet 
Lists and illustrates newest 
and best in Clematis. Send 
today. 
JAMES |. — & 7 
Box F, Fairport, N. 
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The NEW GARDEN 20% 
ENCYCLOPEDIA $4.0 


Victory Garden Edition 


Write a posteard now, requesting a week's free examina- 
tion. Send no money. Pay $1 a month, plus few cents 
postage. Or send remittance now and we pay postage. 


WM.H.WISE & CO.,Dept.9111 50W.47St., NewYork 19,N.Y. 
















Wilt-Resistant 
Favorites all over the 
nation--Red, White, 
Blue, Pink, Purple 
--al0c-Packet of each, 
all 5 postpaid for 10¢. 
q Send dime today. 
aule’s Seed Book FREE 
Tested, guaranteed seeds for best vegetables 
and flowers. Have a garden--grow more food. 
WM. HENRY MAULE 
266 Maule Bidg., Philadelphia 32, Pa. “== 


ANS IES 


“Steele's Mastodon vumbos” rh) 
Strong: Heallluy PLANTS ' 


Earllest Bloomers. Gigantle flowers up te 4” & 
better. Plant generously of this super stra'n. 
Wide range of the richest vivid colors. iants 
guar. by — by our 29 yrs. of Pansy special- 
Izatio Send NOW ter FREE price list. 
HILLTOP” GARDENS, BOX rE PURCELLVILLE. VA. 




























FOR AUTUMN SOWING 


Right now is the time to sow seeds of Lilium, 
iris, and Eremurus species, with Fringed Gen- 
tians, Helleborus niger, and others that need 
winter’s cold for starting. Unique catalog. 
Dept. Z 

REX. D. PEARCE 


MOORESTOWN 
NEW JERSEY 











RELIANCE 


AZALEA & CAMELLIA SPECIAL 


PLANTFOOD 


Specifically Designed For 


Azaleas Camellias 
Rhododendrons Kalmia 
Tea Olives Hollies 

" Magnolias and 
GARDENIAS 
Used & Recommended by Leading 
Nurseries 


Sent upon request cultural booklet on 
AZALEAS & CAMELLIAS 
Manufactured by 


The Reliance Fertilizer Company 


Sovannah Georgia 











When Winter Comes 


(Continued from page 525) 


rotting of foliage because of matting 
down of leaves, | would suggest that you 
try our plan of using sedges or salt hay 
kept in place with evergreen boughs or 
in many eases of evergreen boughs alone. 
There is a class of perennials, though, of 
which foxgloves and hollyhocks are fa- 
miliar examples, which do not often take 
kindly to ordinary treatment. These may 
be protected during the winter by invert- 
ing a V-shaped trough over them, if they 
are planted in rows, or individual fore- 
ing boxes may be put on them, if they 
are grown in clumps. 

Perennials that are entirely herba- 
ceous, including monkshoods, lupines, 





Straw mats supported by stout stakes 
shelter evergreens and boxwoods from 
prevailing winter winds 
platyeodon and Plume Poppy, should 


have the old stems cut to the ground and 
a heavy mulch may then be applied. On 
the other hand, those with evergreen 
leaves must be mulched with care. The 
evergreen kinds may be divided into two 
classes, those with the foliage mostly all 
basal and those with leaves on true stems. 
The former, including Achillea, Japanese 
Anemone, some campanulas and Painted 
Daisies, must be muleched with extreme 
care or losses from rotted foliage will 
exceed losses from freezing. In sections 
where snow is assured, a few evergreen 
boughs to eatch and hold the snow is the 
answer. Where more open winters are 
the rule, a light covering of salt hay or 
other material (oak leaves are good) 
which will not mat down, held in place 
by boughs or a few corn stalks carefully 
placed, may be needed. The other class, 
plants with evergreen leaves on true 
stems, including many alyssums, candy- 
tufts and lavender, are less likely to mat 
down, but still need care when the mulch 
is applied to see that the weight is not 
enough to bear the plants to the ground. 

It is nearly always better to err on the 
side of too little mulching material rather 
than too much, especially in the cases of 
perennials with evergreen foliage. Thus 
Sweet Williams, gaillardias, coral-bells, 
and others of this type need very little 
protection. In the case of the last named, 
an inch or two ef leaf mold worked in 

(Continued on page 551) 
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PLAN NOW..to 
have a beautifu 


Don’t wait until Spring! 
Write today for a FREE 
subscription to Lawn 
Care. Alittle planning 
now with these bulletins, 
and you'll know how to 
take advantage of the 
best winter periods for 
seeding and feeding. For 
outstanding results, be 
sure to use Scotts Seed and Scotts Turf 
Builder. The proven combination for pro- 
ducing distinctive turf, even under trees 
and other “hard to grow” places. 
Send for Lawn Care today. 


0. M. SCOTT & SONS COMPANY 


LAWN CARE 
tells how to keep 
turf at its best. 












260 Main St. Marysville, Ohio 


FOR LAWN BEAUTY 








TIGRIDIAS — LILIES 


The postman delivers them right to your door at 
the correct planting time. 
its utmost for you. 
early in 1945. 


Route 2, Box 187 





Every bulb ready to do 
New catalog will come to you 
Write early for your copy. 


FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist 
Everson, Washington 















ples Reve 


Offer: 
bushes, all different. 
varieties — guaranteed. 


Tyler, Texas 





% If you still have your October 
Flower Grower turn to inside 
front cover for a page of 
Stassen bulb bargains. 


BLOOMING-SIZE 
TULIPS 


A special offer of young bulbs that have 
grown to blooming size, that will pro- 
duce nice display of flowers in your gar- 
den next spring. Not as large cupped, or 
as steady as deluxe bulbs offered in Oct., 
but excellent value and fine color. 


(Supplied in 100 lots only) at 
100 for $4.25 


GOLDEN TRUMPET 
DAFFODILS 


Very free flowering, large flowers for 
beds, borders, or edging where they will 
naturalize and increase from year to 
year. 


25 for $1.35 100 for $5.00 


DOG'S TOOTH VIOLETS 


Erythronium or Trout Lilies. Attractive 
yellow flowers rise above rich mottled 
leaves. 8 to 12 inches tall. Bloom in 
April, Ideal for rock garden, shrub or 
woodland border. Hardy. 


12 for 85c—25 for $1.60—100 for $6.00 


STASSEN | citocx 


GARDENS 
Dept. 17, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 








Free Illustrated Booklet “‘Hints on 
Care and Culture of Roses.” Trial 
Send $2.00 for four 2-year-old 
World’s best 

Address — 


McCLUNG BROS. ROSE NURSERY 
Route 5, 








Td 
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| Chessified Advertising 
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African Violets 


Other 
Pennsyl 


AFRICAN VIOLETS— New “fluted leaf Dupont. 
varieties. JARRETT GARDENS, Bethayres. 
vania. 


Baby Evergreens 





EVERGREEN SEEDS—SEEDLINGS. larger stock for 


ornamentals, windbreak, forestry planting. Nursery and 
seed reference catalogue free. RANSOM NURSERIES. 
yeneva, Ohio. 





TULIPS 15 for $1.90; Daffodils 15 for $1.00; Iris each 








different 15 for $1.00; Catalog free. CORNELL 
NURSERY, Cornell, Ilinois. © 
Custee 





“CACTI—SUCCULENTS, HOW TO GROW THEM’’. 68 
pages, 65 pictures showing care and propagation, 25c. 
Monthly magazine, recognized authority, 6-months $1.00. 
SCOTT HASELTON, Box 101, Pasadena, Calif. 





INDOOR PLANTS—Dish Garden assortment 10 for $1 


Cryptanthus, curious air plants, 4 “1 $1. ‘‘Hairy’’ § 
for $1. Assorted succulents 10 for ‘‘Monstrosus’” 4 
for $1. Illustrated catalog Boke COOVER’S, Or- 
lando, Florida. 

Camellias 


CAMELLIAS add sparkling beauty to your greenhouse 
Our pot-grown prize-winning varieties bring a wealth 
of pleasure and new thrills. Large illustrated catalogue 
10c. “LONGVIEW “2 Box FG, Crichton, Alabama. 





Chryeanthonsums 
The best in GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 50 out- 
standing varieties. Five our choice including Chippewa 
$1 Spring Delivery HAV’ALOOK GARDENS, Fowler 
ville, Michigan. 





ary ‘Sine 








DON’T BURN LEAVES or waste table scraps! Make 





cheaply into rich fertilizer. Quick EASY. Works all 
winter! Information free. Maclean’s, Bridgeton, 
Indiana. 
Daffodils 
DAFFODILS, Emperor, Empress, White cluster nar- 
cissus, giant bulbs 25 for $1, 100 for $3.25, postpaid. 
Walters, Franklin, Tennessee. 


Mrs. W. E. 


Dahlias 


“WHITE CHRISTMAS” (‘ertificate Winner and on 
Honor Rolls 1943. Blue Ribbon Winner 1944. Clumps 
$12.50 net MAX O. SCHEFFEL, Randolph Avenue, 
Emerson, New Jersey. 


to stock from hurricane no clump 
DAHLIA GARDENS. Clayton, 


Because of damage 
list this fall HANNA 
New Jersey. 


DAHLIA CLUMPS. A few 1943 Honor Roll. Short of 
storage room. List J. D. ENGLE Salem, West Virginia. 


Delphiniums 











PACIFIC HYBRID DELPHINIUMS, finest in n the “world. 
Some flowers 3% inches in diameter. Ask for free folder 
OFFERMAN DELPHINIUM JARDENS, 4709 West 
Stevens, Seatte 6, Washington. 


Seeds 











Fertilizer 
FERTO-POTS for early crop; plant eats pot. 24 pots 
postpaid $1; 100—2%, size $2.75; 500—$8. 
COW MANURE BRICK, makes 16 quarts liquid. 2 for 


COW MANURE SHREDDED, 
ALLEN COMPANY, Pittstown, 


55¢e; 8 for $2, 
200 Ib. barrel 
New Jersey. 


postpaid. 
$2.75. 





Fertilizer—Plant Foods 


Make your fertilizer go 
cents! BETTER, too. 
BactO, Bridgeton 6, 


FERTILIZER STRETCHER! 
ten times farther for only few 
Method easy. Information free. 
Indiana. 


Gentiana 


GENTIANA -niggeenoog | Bagg ve Gentian). For success- 
ful germination, so sh seed now. One pkt. 50c; 
3 pkts. $1.25 ARTHU te rE MBERLEY, Ancaster, Ontario, 
Canada. 


Geraniums 





UNUSUAL -GERANIUMS: and indoor ‘plants. Five 
scented-leaf geraniums different $1. The _ fern-leaf 
geranium (Pelargonium filicifolium) $1; Beatiful Village 


Hill Oak-leaf $1; Pelargonium tetragonum $2; many 
others. HAV’ ALOOK GARDE NS, Fowlerville, Michigan. 
Gladiolus 
GLADIOLUS Bulbs .—Bulblet ts. Catering to Amateurs, 


merit for Hobbyists. List on re- 
Harold Stearns, Estherville, Iowa. 


featuring varieties of 
quest. G. 





Sishiemnisiiite 


HEMEROCALLIS four all different, labelled $1, Phlox 





subulata, five varieties, $1, eight alliums including pul- 
chellum, $1, three Hosta different, $1. HAV’ ALOOK 
GARDENS, Fowlerville, Michigan 

Iris 





SIBERIAN IRIS—four choice including the giant Caesar's 
Brother $1, 12 Dwarf iris $1, sempervivums 12 for $1. 
HAV’ALOOK GARDEN, Fowlerville, Michigan. 











Nursery Stock 








“COLDPROOF”’ FIG, 
fruit trees. Softshell Black Walnut. 
Jackson, Mississippi. 


bears first year. Rare Roses; 
DELTA NURSERY, 
Orchids 


ORCHIDS, grow yours, North or South. Order one of 
our Nuns’ Orchid plants and have twelve to thirty-five 





four inch orchids next February and March, then for 
many years. Easy as Geraniums. Make gorgeous Christ- 
mas gifts. Four Dollars with order. CHARMAINE 


GARDENS, Lakeland, Florida. 








Pansies 





PANSY PLANTS: Our Pansy Plants will produce huge 
jewels of mixed color blooms in your own garden that 
will delight you. Satisfied customers in 25 states. Ship- 
ments start November Ist. Only $2.00 per 100 postpaid. 
Send check, money order or currency today. GINN’S 
PANSY GARDEN, Tyler, Texas. 








ies 
CHOICE LOUISIANA PECANS 5 pounds for $2.50 pre- 
paid. EDMOND RIGGS St. _Martinville, Louisiana. 











Roses 
ROSE BUSHES, World’: s Best. Hints on care and culture. 
Free illustrated catalog. McClung Bros. Rose 
NURSERY, Tyler, Texas. 








Yes! Enter My Subscription! 
FLOWER GROWER, 99-129 North Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


| am interested in better gardening. Please enter my name as a subscriber. 
| enclose $2.50 for one year—$4.00 for two years. 


- den.— FRANK E. Moors, (Kans. ) 











TWENTY DIFFERENT PACKETS choice fresh flower 
seed and Joe’s Seed Bulletin 25¢. JOE SMITH, 3211 
28th Avenue West, Seattle, Wash. 








Special Offers 


10 MONTHLY BLOOMING ROSES, 1 yr. $1.00, Dosta ge 
10c. 10 House and Garden Plants, $1.00 postage | 
MCGREGOR BROS. CO., Dept. F, Springfield, Ohi 











DON’ T FEED SPARROWS. 
will catch thousands. Write for details. 
Howe 2, Indiana. 


Make your own trap that 
ROY VAIL, 





PERSONAL “POST CARDS with picture of your own 
house, garden or other subject in the corner. Send 
negative or print and $3.00 for fifty, or $1 for trial ten 
Also “‘custom-made’’ Folders for Notes, Christmas, An- 
niversaries, Invitations or gifts. Sample folders 15 cents 
stamps refunded on your order for folders. TIFIT, 
22 Tifft Road, Dover, New Hampshire. 


Viola 


VIOLA SEED—FExtra fine blend selected from the best 
named perennial varieties grown only from divisions, 
Long stems large blooms, wide color range. Generous 
packet $1 postpaid. HARPER VIOLA GARDENS, 
WARREN, OREGON. 














Wildflowers 


WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS. Free Catalogue. WAK" 
ROBIN FARM, HOME, Pennsylvania. 











The “Best” Red Peony 


LTHOUGH Philippe Rivoire is an ex- 
cellent red peony, I do not consider 
it the best. ’ 

Its fragrance is outstanding, having 
probably the most pleasing odor of all 
peonies regardless of color. As to form, 
there are none better among the reds, al- 
though some are just as good. The long 
stems are satisfactory, the plant is well 
shaped and it is a good grower. Abun- 
dance of bloom and reliability are notable, 
but the size of the flowers is less than the 
average of good peonies. But the one thing 
which is the deciding factor in judging the 
worth of any peony is its color and there 
Philippe Rivoire cannot compete with some 
of the newer varieties. There is too much 
blue in its crimson and in sunlight it soon 
fades to a dull, unpleasing shade, although 
it lasts well indoors. 

In my estimation, the best red peony is 
Red Giant, introduced by that wizard 
peony breeders, Lyman D. Glasscock of 
Elwood, Illinois. It has the clearest un- 
fading color of all red peonies. Dark but 
brilliant, with a sheen like velvet and ex- 
tra good substance, it lasts for many days 
in the garden, defying sun, wind and rain. 
Fragrance is barely noticeable but not un- 
pleasant. It has excellent form and good 
stems. While a strong grower and relia- 
ble, free bloomer, the shape of the plant is 
not ideal. I would call it leggy. The leaves 
start too far from the ground. 

Several other red peonies are fully as 
good as Philippe Rivoire. King Midas and 
Ruth Elizabeth, stressing form; W. E. 
Blanchette with accent on size; and Tem- 
pest and Carolyne Mae Nelson, notable for 
their brilliant color, rank right at the top. 
Then Judy Becker, from the garden of H. 
P. Sass, which I have only on a small 
plant, may outstrip them all and become 
my favorite in another year or two. 

But who would want only the one best 
red peony? In addition to those above one 
must have that new light red Tondeleyo 
and the very dark Matilda Lewis. Then 
the Japanese type, Nippon Brilliant and 
Charm, and the single Arcturus and Im- 
perial Red are essential in any peony gar- 
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Experience Letters 


Japanese Irises in the Northwest 


HAVE been growing Japanese Iris for 

seven years with a great deal of suc- 
cess. We live in the country on top of a 
hill where it is very dry, but I made a 
sunken garden by filling in a natural 
rocky depression with rich black soil from 
the swamp. I feed them twice a year, when 
first coming up and again just as the 
flower buds show. I give them a liberal 
quantity of sheep manure and plenty of 


water until after blooming. After my 
sunken garden became crowded I had to 


find other places to put them because I 
have about 150 varieties. I decided to use 
a location at the edge of the orchard and 
vegetable garden that was just ordinary 
rocky soil. I incorporated plenty of peat 
moss and I don’t see a bit of difference in 
the results of the two places and different 
kinds of soil. In fact, the new small plants 
take hold better in the upland soil than 
in the sunken garden. 

My experience is that the amount of 
water in the winter is not as important as 
absolutely perfect drainage, for you know 


we have plenty of rain in this Puget Sound 
area during the winter months and prac- 
tically none during the summer. My soil 
is quite rocky but not gravelly. 

An ideal arrangement that we are going 
to try is to put in enough soil soakers 
around and between the Japanese Iris to 
keep it soaking wet all the time during 
the blooming season, and not do so much 
overhead watering which does some dam- 
age to the blossoms. 

One small bed I tried was made almost 
entirely of rotted compost, but they defi- 
nitely do not like that. The leaves are a 
bit rusty and slightly yellow showing that 
the compost is not acid enough to suit 
them. The peat was much better. 

I feel that my iris have been very satis- 
factory, for they bloom profusely and have 
huge blossoms. I make a specialty of all 
kinds of irises, and have by far the largest 
planting of Japanese Iris that I know of 
in this part of the country.—(Mrs.) F. 
B. Eyiar, (Wn.) 


Lime Helped Hardy Carnations 


FTER twenty years of trying and fail- 
ing, I had fine results with seeds of 
hardy carnations about ten years ago in a 
sandy New Jersey soil which the previous 
year had had a liberal top dressing of peat 
moss, Sheep manure and lime to give it 
some body. One plant alone had on it 42 
Mooms at one time, on stems 2 feet high. 
Then for a few years in another location 
with a clay soil I had no results with bone 
meal and humus dressing. With a few plants 
bought on the West Coast I received advice 
to use lime, so last year I bought a stock 
of Crimson King hardy carnation, planted 
them in the fall, at the same time dusting 
the soil at the roots with lime and dried 
(commercial) cow manure, and during the 


winter, about February, using the same 
two items. This year I have had blooms 
constantly since May and they are still 
going strong in late August. For protec- 
tion I merely put up 5-inch boards pro- 
tecting them from the north and west 
winds and a light covering of banana straw 
—no glass—and removed this covering 
about mid-March. But I attribute all the 
luck to the use of lime. Using the same 
fertilizers I have grown the most beautiful 
bunch of annual carnations this year. A 
few years ago I found that too much 
humus rotted the plants off at the base, 
and believe a heavy winter covering would 
be ruinous.—JOHN McBLAINE, ( Penna.) 





When Winter Comes 


(Continued from page 549) 


around the plants, but not over the 
leaves, is usually sufficient. 

It seems not generally recognized that 
tree peonies are quite hardy to cold but 
resent the desiccating effects of bright 
sunlight while the ground is frozen. If 
one fits a schedule to meet these require- 
ments the plants will likely prove satis- 
factory far north of their safe zone. 
Such a schedule might include spraying 
in early winter with oil emulsion or lime 
sulphur to destroy San Jose scale, after 
which a crib of chicken wire of sufficient 
height to cover the plant is placed around 
‘ach individual and filled with dry leaves. 

Buddleias, on the other hand, need dif- 
erent treatment. This far north we ex- 
rect them to kill back to the ground and 
ometimes below the surface. To make 
ure that they do not kill out entirely, 
he wise gardener in these cold sections 
uts the plants back to 18 inches and 
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mounds up the soil as high as possible 
around the stems. Some clematis of ques- 
tionable hardiness are also mounded up, 
but instead of cutting the stems back, 
they are wrapped in straw. If it is not 
convenient to wrap their entire lengths, 
the stems may be cut back to 3 feet or 
even a little less. 

Many evergreen shrubs, especially the 
broadleaved ones, need a little care to 
keep them presentable. If they are in 
exposed situations, they may need the 
protection of a board fence between 
them and the prevailing cold winds of 
winter. Often all that is needed is a light 
canopy of evergreen boughs, tied to- 
gether at the top and placed over each 
specimen. Rhododendrons, the evergreen 
barberries, Asiatic arborvitaes, and box- 
wood (on the borderline of hardiness) 
may be handled in that way if the climate 
is otherwise suited to their culture. 
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GIVE 
Lasting Loveliness 


to your very special gardening friends. An 

attractive flowered gift card will be sent to 

inform each friend that at spring planting 

time plants will arrive which will afford 

color and beauty for years to come. 

DE LUXE COLLECTION 

2 Primula Cachemeriana 2 Delphinium Pacific Hyb. 

2 Nepeta mussini 2 Chrysanthemum Sept. Gold 

2 Campanula Cullinmore 2 Hemorocallis Bay State 
12 Plants (reg. price $4.60) for $4.25 postpaid 

KITCHEN HERB COLLECTION: 

2 Theme. 2 Tarragon, 2 Marjoram. 2 Savory 2 Pep- 

perm 

10 Plants (reg. price $3.00) for $2.75 postpaid 


HIGHMEAD NURSERY 
® Dept. F, Ipswich, Mass. 














MIiROSE GUIDE 


Get your copy of the FALL edition of the STAR 

Li ROSE CATALOG. A guide to the best varieties in 
each class—with accurate descriptions and full 
color illustrations. Includes the finer new intro- 
ductions which will be the feature of next year’s 
shows, and the best of the older varieties. Now 
is the time to plan your 1945 Rose Garden—this 
is your guide. 


Li. aon ttE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


bert Pyle, President West Grove 410, Pa. 


@® UNUSUAL BULBS @ 


Bulbs for mild climate gardens and potting 





0 Sparaxis. New Shades . o 2 « ae 
tape Hyacinth. Lovely Blue... 1.00 
7 Ranunculus. Giant Flowered . 1.00 


All above $2.50 postpaid — 
% Free bulb guide and fall planting list 
of flowers and vegetables 
CAMPBELL SEED STORE 
Pasadena 1, Calif. Since 1907 Dept. F 


DO YOU WONDER 4& 


Why chemical fertilizers have failed to work 
miracles? How you can eliminate bugs from 
your garden without spraying? Why your 
compost heaps didn’t compost properly? Or- 
ganic Gardening Magazine will give you an en- 
tirely new outlook. Full year’s subscription and 
64-page book on “Compost”, all for $2.00 


ORGANIC GARDENING 




















Dept. Emmaus, Penna. 

. Grow Only the Best 
Finest of i Se of a century 
PEONIES | cr “Sesertion that we. colt onty 

AND the finest varieties of Peonies, 


Own-root French Lilacs. Flowering 
Crabs, Perennials, Bush Cherries, 
Fruit Trees, etc. 

BRAND'S PEONY FARMS 
134 E. Division St. Faribault, Minn. 


FRENCH 
LILACS 

















Send a Subscription to 


FLOWER GROWER 
to Your Gardening Friends 


See the special Christmas Gift Order Blank 
in this issue 








Narcissus Gertie Millar 


HE Leedsi narcissi have always had a 

special appeal to me, because of the 
charming blending of their white perianths 
and soft yellow cups. That admiration has 
been enhanced by the introduction of sev- 
eral new kinds and especially by the new 
Giant type. Of the latter, I can heartily 
recommend Gertie Millar, not only for its 
large size (it compares favorably in that 
way with Van Waveren’s Giant), but for 
its entrancing combination of a pure white 
perianth with a pale primrose cup, frilled 
and fluted. Excepting the new Daisy 
Schaffer, which is still in the connoisseur’s 
class, it is about tops in the generally 
available Giant Leedsi class. It was noted 
in the comprehensive list of Wilshire Gar- 
dens, Hoquiam, Washington. 


Small-Fruited Tomatoes 


HAVE always thought, until inquiries 

were made among friends, even among 
the salad sleuths, that it would be a waste 
of space to call attention to the small- 
fruited tomatoes. But inquiry develops 
the fact that few gardeners bother with 
them, apparently thinking they are more 
ornamental than useful. Really, they are 
among the tastiest and most pleasing in- 
gredients of the salad This note 
was prompted by a bowl of Red Cherry 
and Yellow Cherry, two of my favorite 
varieties nested in green pepper boats on 
Romaine Although the 
two cherry varieties are my favorites, Red 
Currant, the tiniest of tomatoes, except 
the new Tiny Tim, is both unique and 
good. My cherry seeds came from Joseph 
Harris Co., Rochester (11), N. Y.; Red 
Currant came from Vaughan’s Seed Store 


bowl. 


a sea of leaves. 





HERE seems to be a wide differ- 

ence of opinion in regard to the 
garden value of the Feathered Hya- 
cinth (Muscari comosum monstrosum, 
Muscari plumosum, or otherwise) some 
claiming they see no virtue in the 
monstrosity, while others have noth- 
ing but praise for its feathery plumes. 
I suspect that the final verdict largely 
depends upon how the plant is used 
and upon the weather at flowering 
time, if they are grown in the open. 
The main purpose of this note is to get 
the reaction of FLOWER GROWER read- 
ers to this out-of-the-ordinary hardy 
bulb, though it is hoped that it will 
induce others to try it, and to intro- 
duce a catalogue of unusual bulbs 
(Floravista, R.F.D. 3, Olympia, Wash- 





The Feathered Hyacinth in Gardens* 


* Here’s an opportunity for anyone who has grown the Feathered 
Hyacinth successfully in the garden to tell how it’s done.—Eprror 


Conducted by C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


(601 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
Ill., or 67 Barclay Street, New York 7, 
N. Y.) Another small-fruited kind, Pomo- 
dora, which came from Peter Henderson & 
Co., 35 Cortlandt Street, New York 7, 
N. Y., would please most gardeners, espe- 
cially those who like their tomatoes with 
little, if any, acid. The fruits are larger 
than the Cherry varieties (about 2 inches 
in diameter) and are abundantly pro- 
duced over a long season. 


Window Garden Geraniums 
From Seed 


HIS is another note that I have been 

trying to find room for all year— 
geraniums from seeds. I know of few ad- 
ventures in window gardening that can 
yield more pleasure for an equal expendi- 
ture of time and money. Commence with 
good seed (Condon Bros., Seedsmen, Rock- 
ford, Illinois, list it this year) and grow 
the seedlings along without check. They 
should bloom in five or six months, giving 
large trusses of flowers in shades of red, 
pink and white. And if one uses the Giant 
of California seeds listed by these folks, it 
is not at all unlikely that some kinds 
worthy of name will show up. 


Pacific Coast Irises 


OST gardeners who have grown the 

native Pacific Coast irises will agree, 
I believe, that they are among the loveliest 
of the genus. Most will that 
they are not easy to get established in the 
East, especially when mature plants are 
used. I, for one, spent a good many un- 
pleasant and unprofitable hours trying to 
coax them to settle down and enjoy my 
hospitality. Then it dawned on me that 


also agree 





ington) to all. To get the argument 
under way, may I briefly summarize 
my reactions as follows: The plant is 
of greatest value for gentle forcing, 
for then one can bring the feathery 
plumes, in which all the pale violet 
flowers are turned to slender “threads 
or strings, twisted or curled at the 
ends,” into perfect flowering regard- 
less of the weather. It has the added 
value of being among the latest of its 
kind to bloom, thereby lengthening 
the Grape Hyacinth season. It must 
be admitted, though, that it makes a 
sad picture if the outdoor flowering 
season coincides with a rainy period. 
I have always wondered if there was 
some way to grow them in the open 
and still get satisfactory results. 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


seedlings might be more amenable, and 
that was the beginning of a most pleasant 
experience. Now that seeds of many kind 
are available from Carl Purdy, Ukia 

California, the adventure is open to all at 
very little expense. Perhaps a few word 
on culture may not be out of place. Al! 
the kinds grown here have been mosi 
permanent and given best results when 
grown in a humus-filled soil on the acid 
side and about half shade. As an abun 
dance of humus and at least some acidity 
seems to be necessary for their happiness, 
a thick mulch of oak leaves is regularly 
spaded into their soil. There seems to be a 
difference of opinion regarding the need 
for an acid diet, though, for I noticed that 
Sir Arthur Hort says that “given plenty 
of humus the presence of lime is perhaps 
of subordinate importance.” 


Filberts 


T would be foolhardy, because of our 

variable climate, to recommend un- 
qualified the planting of European filberts. 
The named varieties, for instance, have 
been developed in the cool moist atmos- 
phere of western Europe and find the going 
tough when they are transplanted to the 
dry hot climate of much of the United 
States. Realizing that there might be 
some variation in the adaptability of the 
different kinds, the New York Experiment 
Station has tested more than a hundred of 
the named sorts and found that less than 
a dozen are fit to meet American 
tions. Of this dozen, Stern’s Nurseries, 
xyeneva, New York, offer two kinds this 
year which they consider the surest pro- 
ducers of the largest best-filled nuts. 


condi- 


Tulip Advance 


SUSPECT, from word that has 

this way from several sources, that the 
new tulip Advance is the beginning of 
something new and something especially 
good in-tulips. Compared with the best 
Darwins, the flower is larger and the stem 
is both longer and stronger, and it blooms 
earlier. That means, combined with its 
brilliant red, overcast rosy orange, color, 
a plant of inestimable value in the garden 
and for cutting. It is being listed, among 
others, by F. Lagomarsino & Sons, 721-23 
J. Street, Sacramento (5), Calif. 


come 


“Sun In’ Glass Mat 


ECAUSE I have used glass wool for 

mulching and found it a most efficient 
protecting material, I am looking forward 
to the use this winter of “Sun In” glass 
mat, which appears, from the sample at 
hand, to be a refined product of the original 
offering. In fact, I look forward to using 
it in a number of roles recommended in 
the literature of the distributor, F. N. P 
Supplee, 1014 Girard Trust Bldg., Phila- 
delphia (2), Penna. 
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with 
J.&P. MODERN 
ROSE PLANTS 


Everblooming Roses Are 
Ideal Christmas Gifts 


with the J. & P. 





You 
Enjoyment 


Modern Rose Gift Certificate 


HINK of the thrill this gift will bring at Christmas time, with its 

anticipation of 1000 days of enjoyment as the Roses bloom! Year 

after year, the gorgeous blooms will bring color and fragrance to 
enhance the measure of your devotion. The ideal holiday remembrance. 
Time is kind to a friendship in which Roses have taken root. 

With every gift of $1.50 or more we supply this handsome Christmas- 
red holiday box; in it a hand-made rose—token of the real Roses that 
will bloom in their gardens next summer—and the Christmas Greeting 
card which opens up as a Gift Certificate. The certificate is beautifully 
decorated with a holly design and raised lettering in green and red; it 
bears your friend’s name and your name as sender. It states that the 
plants will be sent at proper spring planting time, direct from the Rose 
Capital of America. 

The Souvenir Box and Certificate 
Are Sent at Holiday Time 


Before December 15, we will mail these Christmas Gift packages to the names 
and addresses you supply on your order blank below. 


The Modern Rose Plants Are Sent 
at Proper Spring Planting Time 
The Rose Plants you give are sent at the proper 
spring planting time, ready to start growing as 
soon as your friends plant them, mailed postpaid. 
Order Direct From This Page— 
Christmas Order Blank Below 
lf more spaces are needed for names and 
addresses than those supplied in Order 
Blank below, attach on a sheet of paper. : 
STP tiriiiiity 


= JACKSON & PERKINS CO., 841 Rose Lane, Newark, New York® 








Enter my order for Modern Rose Christmas s 
Gift Certificate Boxes, to be mailed post- 








Res Spring 1945 J. & P. Catalog FREE, 
“‘Parade of Modern Roses, Perennials and Fruits’’. 
SER RRR EB ER RE RRS RR ER EEE REEREREE EEE 


shopping early. 
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a 
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S paid to the mames and addresses below, _ 7 
~ before Dec. Enclosed is $......... . 
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Special Groups for 
Christmas Giving 
For your convenience, here are ten special Christ- 


mas selections made up of the most popular J. & P. 
Modern Roses, to make your gifts most appropriate. 


X-41—1 plant—Fantasia, the yellow Hybrid Tea 
Sensation, new for 1945. (Pat. No. 590) 
X-42—1 plant—Dr. J. H. Nicolas, everblooming 

giant double rose-pink Climber. (Pat. 457) 
X-44—1 plant—Katherine T. Marshall, 1944 AlIl- 
America winner, glowing pink Hybrid Tea, 
named for the wife of General Marshall. 
(Pat. 607) . (cs 6n6 cae eesweewn ‘6 
X-45—2 plants—Countess Vandal, “Queen of Modern 
Roses”’, copper-pink Hybrid Tea. (Pat. 38) 
X-46—2 plants—Blaze, flag red, the world’s most 
popular Climbing Rose. (Pat. 10)........... 
X-47—3 plants—Peers of Rosedom: Countess Vandal, 
Eclipse, Dicksons Red (pink, yellow and red 
Hybrid Teas.) (Pats. 38, 172, 376).......... 
X-48—4 plants—Finest Floribundas: World’s Fair, 
Pinocchio, Cheer, Summer Snow. (Pats. 362, 
$84, p.a.f., 416) SAS i : aoa ee 
X-49—4  plants—Favorite Hybrid Teas: Crimson 
Glory (red), Fantasia (yellow), Katherine T. 
Marshall (pnink), Signora (mandarin). (Pats. 
105, 590, 607, 201).. owas 
X-50—1 plant—J. & P. Tree Rose (red), on 3%%-ft. 
trunk, blooming at eye-level................. 
X-51—2 plants—J. & P. Tree Roses, red and yellow, 
same high quality. ee 


On Certificate we show 
names of Roses, not prices 


You may order any of the Groups above, 


Give Years of 
with 
Holiday Remembrance 


this 


$1.50 
$1.50 


$2.00 
$2.50 
$2.50 
$3.25 
$4.00 
$5.00 


$4.00 
$7.50 


unless you would 


like us to show the amount of the gift on each certificate 
for your friends to select the Roses they like best, from the 
1945 Jackson & Perkins Catalog we shall then send to them, 


Each gift must be for $1.50 or more. 


IMPORTANT—Be sure to give name and complete address 


of EACH person for whom you order, at left 


Order EARLY This Year! 


You can give 


Rose Plants, and order 


Here is a happy solution of the need to do your Christmas 
The idea of giving J. & P. Modern Rose 
Plants is so unique that thousands of orders have already been 
received, and the supply of hand-made roses may be gone 
before the season is Over; on 
Plant Gift Certificate and Box will be sent. 


late orders the Modern Rose 


All Christmas packages should be mailed before Dec. 15th 
to be sure of delivery before Christmas. 


no 


more cheering gift this year—no more fitting emblem of 
world-wide peace soon to come. So think of those whom you 
like to give Modern 


soon, 
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HESE are the plump, full-of-vitality Sweet 
Pea seeds that are world-renowned for the 


Every year more garden- extra vigor that produces flowers of giant 


lovers take advantage of size on long stems, in exquisite colors and with so 


fall planting to have ear- 
lier, larger, more abund- 
ant Sweet Peas. The soil 
is now mellow, easier to 
dig and of best texture. 


der Direct from 
This Page 


Burpee’s Giant Spencer Sweet Pea 


Magnificent 
“Earlies” 


In some localities where 
other kinds suffer from 
unbearably hot weather, 
many have found these 
Early Sweet Peas. will 
“beat the heat”. This is 
a splendid assortment of 
colors that will bring you 
a wonderful display next 
summer. Also pop- 
ular in frost-free 
sections. 2 OUP g 

V4 Ib. $2 


many sprays of four toa stem. Grown in the deep 
alluvial soil, long season and sunny harvest of Bur- 
pee’s Floradale Farms in California, the finest 
flower-seed producing section in the entire world. 


oe 

Burpee’s Giant Ruffled 

Originated and grown on Burpee’s fa- 
mous Floradale Farms, specially selected 
to make your Sweet Pea garden and bouquets 
most beautiful. So waved and ruffled, the 
exquisite long-stemmed blooms seem like 
double flowers. 8 Packets, 8 separate colors 
—crimson, salmon-cerise, primrose, cream- 
pink, salmon-pink, deep blue, mauve, white. 


Giant Ruffled, All Colors Mixed 


For those who do not plant each color sepa- 
rately ; contains all the favorites in the 
group of 8 at top and many more in a 
splendid mixture. 


Va tb. $3.75 


Six Glorious Giant Spencers 

Burpee’s Giant Spencers, six separate glor- 
ious colors at this special price: Ambition, 
lavender; Grand Slam, scarlet-cerise; Quin- 
tuplets, rose; Ruffled Beauty, cream-pink; 
Kames, pure white; Blue Bird, true blue. 


6 Half-ounces, | of 
— ih ca 2 
Goa Ge ~—“$2.15), enough for 3 

(value 85c) 25-ft. rows 


a 
The Favorite Burpee Blend 
All the finest named Giant Sweet Peas, 
carefully selected for a pleasing bal- @ « 
ance and colorful display. Very large ? © 
flowers, long stems. “a 
V4 Ib. for $1.95 


A great sea of color in ONC geneween 
eo 


of the fields of Burpee’s ® 
Sweet Peas growing for 
seed on Burpee’s Floradale 
Farms in Calijornia. 

> 


f 


» é 
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W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


353 Burpee Building 


PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


¥ 


CLINTON, IOWA 4a s 


eR See ARES EE an pet ae a ee .- 


353 Burpee Building, 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
(or) Clinton, lowa 


Send me the Burpee’s Sweet Pea Seeds marked below, postpaid: 


Giant Ruffled, No. 7376 
8 Pkts., 8 colors.....$1 


No. 3598. Ounce.....$1 


No. 3598, '4 Lb.. .$3.75 


Name 


Address 


Giant Spencers, No. 7613 
6 Pkts., 6 colors... .25c 
Giant Ruffled, Mixed, CJ Giant Spencers, No. 7622 


Burpee Blend, No. 3599 
2 Ounces $i 


Burpee Blend, No. 3599 


Six '2 ozs., 6 colors.$! “4 Lb $1.95 
— Giant Ruffled, Mixed, O Early-Flowering, Mixed 
No. 3300, 2 Ounces. .$! 


FREE leaflet ‘‘How to 
Grow Sweet Peas’’. 


Enclosed is 


All about the best 
seeds that grow— 
for vitamin - rich, 
prize - winning 
vegetables and fin- 
est flowers in your 
1945 Garden. The 
leading American 
Seed Catalog. 


Burpee’s & 
Giant Ruffle 
Swect Pea 


The Burpee leaf- 

let — ‘'How to 
Grow Sweet Peas" 
sent free with every 
order from this page 
if requested. 








